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“Rare horror comedy” 

- Matt Roush, TV Guide Magazine 
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THE MAKING OF A BOG MONSTER 


Swamp Thing cteatat Ler Wein returns to the comic txjok creature he Dirthefl from 
black water 45 years ago to tell the tale ot Its ongoing saga. 

PLUS: Famed DC artist Kelley Jones realizes his decades-long dream of working 
on the title, writer Charles Soule takes us further Into its monstrous mythology, and 


by ANDY BURNS 


HEADS EXPLODE 

Joe Begos follows up his low-budget cult t\n Almost Human w'Ah The Mind's Eye. 
a splatter-filled ode to Cronenberg's Scanners. 

PLUS: Actor Graham Skipp lets us crack open his skull to leam more about the 
making of the film. 

by SEAN PLUMMER 


Forty years after his giallo-style proto-slasher enraged 
the Catholic Church, director Alfred Sole remembers 
Alice, Sweet Alice. 

by TYLER DOUPE 


NATURE AT ITS DARKEST 

As the world's first museum of horrora closes its doors after 180 years, 
we take one last look at Its stunning collection of medical oddities. 

by FABIEN DELAGE 
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licking faggots," yelled the guy tram the window of the pick-up as he roared past us. This 
I ''^3S ahouf a do2en years ago, back on the prairies, and l don't know ff the slur was because 

he simply disapproved of two guys in punk band hoodies, assumed that two men walking 
H together must be in a homosexual relationship that required shaming (apparently two men 
H driving around togetherwasinfinitelystraighter), or some combination of the two. The two of 

us snickered that we'd Just experienced the ultimate cliche of redneck angst. 

It's easier to laugh off something like that when you grow up surrounded by it, I guess. I was born and 
raised in a conservative part of the country, with religious grahdparehts oh both sides of the family, during 
the '80s and '90s, when “fag" was a casually homophobic way of calling someone a “Jerk." (I also grew 
up wlh plenty of kind, wonderful, open-minded people of all political bents, lest you think I emerged from 
some kind of hellish xenophobic backwafer.) I was told in church that homosexuality was “a sin," through- 
out that era AIDS jokes were often part of stand-up comedy routines, and mainstream movies mocked 
and marginali2ed gay people via a variety of stereotypes, from screeching sissy to sexual predator. The 
horror genre Joined in too, from an outright hateful depictton in 1981 's FearNoEviHo the aforementioned 
style of casual homophobia In The Monster Squad {^987), in which one of the kids says, "What'dyou say, 
faggot?" -vety much in the way I remember kids talking during that time. 

But the genre also offers films with gay subtexts, such as Bride of Frankenstein (1985), The Haunting 
(1963) A Nightmare on Eim Street 2 anti a castle-load of vampire films, including Dracuia's Daughter 
(1936), Fright Night{1985) anti The Hunger [1983]. And then there's the overt campiness of cult classics 
by John Waters, and, of course. The Rocky Horror Picture Show (1 975), which draw a passionate fan base. 
More niche than that are the "Queer Fear" fiims made for a gay audience, notabiy the slashers October 
Moon (2005) and Hellbent{200i], and many of David DeCoteau's movies. 

And that’s Just a few exam pies in him. There's also a literary trad lion that stretches back to the gothic 
fiction of the 1 700s, an entire subgenre of thriving new Queer Fear fiction, and creators throughout the 
genre working in various mediums to make great art that speaks to queer audiences, straight audiences, 
and plain ol' horror audiences. Frankenstein creator James Whale, who lived openly and boldly as a gay 
man 80 years ago, was instrumental In creating my favourite movie monster. You Just can't spell horror 
as we know it without "LGBTO." 

Then there's Rue Morgue itself, which wouldn't be the same without some ihcredibly talehted writers 
- and just all around amazing humans - who happen to be gay. I have the magazine and genre to thank 
for bringing those people into my life. And now is the time - when the massacre in Orlando reminds us 
how horrifying homophobia can really be - for me to let them know how important they are personally, 
and to the fabric of the genre. Whefher or not you can see them, there are a lot of rainbows in the dark. 

But, if you're reading this and still have that "fucking faggofs" mentality, I'd like to share something 
from my past as someone who needed to be enlightened by someone else. 

Given my environment, I didn't have empathy or understanding of the gay community ("faggot " was 
some abstract insult tossed around all the time in my world) until my way of thinking about sexuality was 
changed one day while channel surfing. I don't recall what the program was, but it had an expert who 
altered my thinking when he said what I'm going to paraphrase here. 

Imagine you’re straight and you woke up one day and suddenly being gay was the norm. Perhaps due 
to overpopulation, the government declares that only same-sex unions are supported legally, all of your 
friends are in same-sex relationships and every movie and TV show you watch features same-sex rela- 
tionships. Could you suddenly feel desire for someone of fhe same sex? Of course not; you can't control 
how you feel, so why believe fhat others can, or should, change how they feel? 

And for anyone who believes thaf no one is bom with homosexual feelings and instead makes a con- 
scious choice, explain why anyone would choose to be in a minority that's discriminated against much of 
the time. But even if they did choose, how can it harm you? There's no logic in being homophobic. 

Finally, as a horror fan, I wonder how some people find the time to spread such ugliness. I've got a 
towering pile of Blu-rays, a crammed-full shelf of books and a teetering stack of comics I can’t find time 
to pay attention to. much less worry about who's kissing who. I guarantee that many titles In those stacks 
were made with the talents of LGBTQ creators. So don't hate, celebrate. 


dave@rue'morgue.com 
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The Wake kind of creeped me out 


I CAN ALWAYS count on Rue Morgue to teach me 
something new about the genre I love, and when 
I opened up there it was... the Anatomi- 

cal Venus! The story left me speechless and a little 
weirded out that this kind of stuff was part of the 
world long before horror movies arrived. Colour me 
impressed, guys and gals. 

JEROME COREN, VIA FACEBOOK 


REALLY NICE MAGAZINE! Planning to subscribe. Any 
plan to be available on Android soon? I prefer elec- 
tronic magazines but I don't own an Apple device. 
Keep up the good work, guys! 

ALEX DESFORGES, VIA FACEBOOK 

[Rue Morgue Is available on Android from the Google 
Play Store, just search “Rue Morgue " under Apps. 
-Ed.] 


What Horror Comic kept you up 
at night? 

Wfien I read tfie first C/Dssedtrade I dad the 
worst nightmare. The world had been over 
run with the “Crossed" and they were kill- 
ing everyone around me In the most sadistic 
ways. I'm a little hesitant to read the rest of 
the series... but eventually will. 

NICHOLAS A. SANCHEZ 


IT'S BEEN a long and pretty terrible week so far. If 
you need me, I'll be in the basement eating pizza 
rolls and reading Rue Morgue. Not Bowen’s Base- 
ment, I'm not allowed back there since “The Inci- 
dent." 

MAHHEW ST. CYR, VIA FACEBOOK 

PLEASE, PLEASE tell me that your Rue Morgue Li- 
brary ot books is not over! It’s become my favourite 
series by my favourite magazine. More to come? 

ASHLEY MCKENZIE, VIA FACEBOOK 


Panopticon or The Number, both by Thom- 
as Ott. Black and white, no dialogue, totally 
creepy. 

ALLAN CHAMBERS 


Heavy Metal. Some of the stories In those 
magazines are horrific and dark. 

CHRIS LISK 


Lortls of Misrule. Got shivers just now think- 
ing about It 


MgWb/Bedalwaysdid it for me. 


[Glad to hear you have been enjoying the Rue 
Morgue Library. And yes, there are more to come. 
Drop by at our website at Rue-Morgue.com for an 
upcoming announcement - Ed.] 

CORRECTION: We misidentified a photo in RM#1 67,- 
die character of Maurice Grosse in The Conjuring 2 
is played by Simon McBurney Rue Morgue regrets 
the error. 


JUST FOR THE hell Of it, I'll send you guys a photo of 
me wearing the new shirt and reading the current 
issue of the magazine. 

SHADOW WINDHAWK, BLACK FLAME RECORDS 

LOVE THE MAGAZINE but why is it that you guys give 
video games and music a definite skull rating and 
yet the CineMacabre section has such vague re- 


I HAVE EVERY issue from the past seventeen years 
and even after all this time you still surprise me. First 
a review of a book from Three Hands Press, and now 
a cover story about Session 9? Talk about your hid- 
den gems! I thought only about five people had ever 
seen this film, including me and my geeky friends. 
I'm hoping yourfeature article helps bring this excel- 
lent yet overlooked little film to the wider audience 
it desen/es. My only criticism is that the side arti- 
cles gave away tar too much. This isn't some sim- 
ple-minded slasher flick we’re talking about. Keep 
up the great work and when are you guys going to 
get around to doing something on folk horror? That 
seems to be the hot horror trend these days. 

PETER WHITE, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 


I LITERALLY squealed with unbridled joy when I 
saw the awesome tive-page article on Joe Hill in 
RMttl67'. I am a hugefarx ot his work and it was a 
real treat getting to read such a fantastic interview in 
my favourite magazine. Looking even more forward 
to reading Hill's The Fireman. Thanks Rue Morgue. 

ALISON MCDORMAND, VIA FACEBOOK 


views without the writer giving a conclusive grade 
to each film: for example, The Conjuring 2 review 
telling readers to decide for themselves? 

KEVIN -BONITA SPRINGS 






NEW PROJECT TO VIRTUALLY PRESERVE DARK AMUSEMENT PARK RIDES 




project, as the “dark” part of “dark rifle” is 
more of a iiterai descriptor than a thematic 
one; the rifles are enclosed to biock out naturai 
iitumination and many of them include horror 
elements. In fact, the rides could have greatly 
influenced the development of horror cinema. 
Zika began researching the history of dark rides 
in 2006, when he travelled throughout the US 
to determine how these attractions might have 
helped shape storytelling in mediums such as 
film and games. What he found should pique the 
interest of horror fans and history buffs alike. 

"Rides of this type influenced the way we edit 
and move the camera in horror films, because 
they are the first places that you see a moving 
point of view in electronic media,” he explains. 
“The whole ‘behind you’ phenomenon of slasher 
films is something that came from the scripting 
you need to do in a cart-based ride.” 

We might also look to dark rides to help explain 
how a generation of fans discovered horror. 

“After the first wave of fairgrounds closed in 
the 1 920s, the beautiful utopia of the fairground 
turned into something more sinister," Zika 


says. “Parks fell into disrepair and ghost trains 
were cheaper than bowling alleys, so in many 
cases family fun was replaced with darker 
experiences.” 

But to Zika, the project isn't just about looking 
back - it’s about looking forward as well. Besides 
presen/ing the ride experience, he’s compiling 
other information, such as accelerometer data, 
that can be used in the future to recreate the ride 
experience on simulators. 

“You have rides that literally millions of people 
have experienced, that couples have had first 
dates riding on, that kids have experienced their 
first frights on, and there is no record," he says, 
on why it’s important to document dark rides. 
“In every other form of media there is a way to 
look back through the history books and get a 
sense of what imagery was being looked at in a 
particular era, except dark rides." 

Zika is receiving a small portion of his funding 
from his university and hopes a crowdfunding 
campaign will provide additional support. To 
learn more, visitflarkrideproject.com. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 


Long before there was virtual reality or 
immersive projection, there were dark rides 
- amusement park attractions such as ghost 
trains and haunted house rides that sent patrons 
into carefully controlled worlds where some 
combination of animation, sound design, two- 
or three-dimensional sets, special effects and 
sometimes even costumed actors created the 
kind of experience William Castle could only 
dream of. 

Hundreds of dark rides were built throughout 
the 20th century, but only a handful are still 
in operation - an unfortunate decline that has 
led Joel Zika, a lecturer in screen design at 
Australia's Deakin University and an artist in his 
own right, to take action. Zika has launched the 
Dark Ride Project, an endeavour that's using 
high-tech equipment to virtually preserve the 
spooky attractions that haven't already been lost, 

“I work with projection installation and horror- 
themed illustration, [and] someone once said 
to me, ‘Your work is like a ghost train,'" Zika 
explains. “From that point on, I looked to dark 
rides for inspiration. After my research began, I 
realized there isn't a clear history of something 
as simple as a dark ride, despite it being 
something we can all remember and relate to.” 

To capture the ride experience, he employs 
a simple rig involving three low-light Sony 
A7 cameras fitted with fish-eye lenses; the 
contraption can be clamped onto a ride vehicle, 
allowing him to document the rides and even turn 
them into 360° virtual reality (VR) experiences. 

As of late June, Zika had documented six rides, 
with eight more on his slate. He’ll be displaying 
the footage he’s captured so far on VR headsets 
in August at Pasadena's ScareLA convention. 
Eventually, he’ll compile it into a documentary 
that will also include VR flyovers of the parks and 
owner interviews. 

The use of low-light cameras is vital to the 
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mmeiiuESiiMEmm to the big screen ^ 


Filmmaker and author Gregory Lamberson has 
long been one of the most prolific voices in the 
realm of independent horror. Since making his 
directorial debut in 1988 with Slime City, he has 
helmed haif a dozen features and penned twice 
as many novels. One project has eluded him, 
though: ushering his 1984 screenplay Johnny 
Gruesome to the screen. Finally, 32 years after 
he penned the script, Lamberson’s rock-’n’-roll 
zombie tale is in production, with him in the di- 
rector’s chair. 

■‘A few of my other novels are being developed 
as film [or] TV properties by other filmmakers, 
but it’s a long, Impossible-to-predict process," 
says Lamberson, “I held onto Jo/rnny because I 
love the character, and it’s the one title of mine I 
knew I could do on a tight budget. After direcbng 
[the 2015 horror-comedy] Killer Rack, I vowed to 
finally make this movie no matter what." 

After years of courting various investors 
that didn’t pan out, the filmmaker secured the 
support of executive producers Erin Heald and 
James Williams. Principal photography began in 
Buffalo, New York, in July. 

Johnny Gruesome is the story of a murdered 
teenage headbangerwho returns from the grave 

- along with his beloved car, the Death Mobile 

- to exact grisly revenge on residents of the up- 
state New York town of Red Hill. It took Lamber- 
son less than a week to bang out the first draft 
of the screenplay on an electric typewriter back 
in '84, when he was only nineteen 
years old. 

“My chief influences were a sub- 
plot from Peter Straub’s Ghost Story, 
which was dropped for the film ver- 
sion, the decomposing zombie Griffin 
Dunne played in An American Were- 
wolf in London, and the sombre tone 
of Ordinary People, which is about a 
teenager who blames himself for his 
brother’s death,’’ 

Lamberson explains. “Guilt 
is a central theme in all three 
of those stories, and in mine.” 

Lamberson has rewritten the script 
many times over the years and even 
turned it into a well-received 2008 
novel from Medallion Press, but he 
says the shooting script is remarkably simi- 
lar to the version he wrote three decades ago. 
Don’t expect much of the retro '80s vibe that 
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permeated the novel, though; Lamberson says 
his young actors have inspired a more contem- 
porary feeling. The cast, which features both 
veteran performers and 
newcomers, is led by ac- 
tor/singer Anthony De La 
Torre, who has a role in 
the upcoming Pirates of 
the Caribbean: Dead Men 
Teii No Tales and fronts 
the Nashville-based rock 
act De La Torre. 

“The character de- 
mands an actor who’s 
charismatic and believ- 
able as a rebellious teen- 
ager, with a specific and 
authentic look,’’ Lamber- 
son says. “Anthony, an 
up-and-coming actor and 
rocker, sent me his head 
shot, and as soon as I saw the music videos for 
his band De La Torre, I knew he was the guy I’d 
been looking for all these years. ... He’s going to 



own this role like Robert Englund owns Freddy," 

Rounding out the main cast are Michael DeLo- 
renzo {New York Undercover, Resurrecbon Bou- 
levard) as Johnny's father, Byron Brown II {The 
Romand) as the film’s hero and Chris Modrzynski 
{Rainbow Bridge Motet) as its villain. Lamberson 
promises a slick look for Johnny Gnjesome - the 
film is being shot on 6K by cinematographer 
Matt Nardone, and an effects department head- 
ed up by Emmy-nominated makeup artist Craig 
Lindberg {Boardwalk Empird) is tasked with 
transforming De La Torre into the zombified title 
character. 

Lamberson hopes to release the movie by Hal- 
loween of next year. 

“We hope to have the film finished by the end 
of this year,” he says, “but after waiting 32 years 
to make this, what’s a few more months? I’d love 
to see Johnny Gruesome racing his Death Mobile 
in wide release in October 2017, but right now 
I’m focused on making the best damn movie I 
can, because this is the opportunity I've always 
wanted.” 

APRIL SNELUNGS 







When Simon Uarsden died in January 2012, at 
63, many mourned the loss of both the man and 
the prospect of no new work from the celebrated 
British abandoned/haunted places photographer. 
But since then, The Marsden Archive, which is 
maintained by his widow, Cassie, has kept his 
work alive. Now, the Archive, in conjunction with 
filmmaker Jason Figgis (director of The Twilight 
Hour, a 2003 fiim about Marsden) are preparing a 
new doc about the artist. 

“I had always planned on producing a film that 
looked at Simon's life and career and what inspired 
him to devote his working days to this singular - 
and wonderful - occupation of gathering atmo- 
spheric photographs of enigmatic ruins that are 
steeped in historic intrigue," says Figgis. ‘‘Sadly, 
Simon passed away before we could embark on 
this second filmmaking adventure together. When 
Cassie and I discussed the idea of making the new 
film anyway, we both decided that it was some- 
thing that we had to do.” 

While The Twilight Hour ms tied mto the release 
of Marsden's photography book of the same name 
and focused on the process of acquiring photos for 
that project and the ghost stories behind them, Si- 
mon Marsden: A Life in Pictures will be more of a 
proper biography. 

"The history of the Marsden family Is one of 

ENTRAILS 


great interest when you consider that Simon's 
grandfather was knighted for services to industry 
and this led to Simon being raised in two grand 
Lincolnshire mansions - both of which were reput- 
ed to be haunted," notes Figgis, who was a fan 
of Marsden's largely black-and-white photographs 
long before the pair ever worked together. 

Simon Marsden: A Life in Pictures is currently in 
pre-production as final financing falls into place. In 
order to keep costs down, Figgis intends to do the 
majority of the filming and post-production work 
himself. 

"Raising money for any creative endeavour is 


an uphill struggle but we remain confident that the 
funds required, which are incredibly modest, will 
be achieved," he says. “Simon Marsden is widely 
acclaimed as one of greatest photographers in the 
world and his work is held in some of the most 
prestigious private and public collections across 
the globe, including the John Paul Getty Museum in 
the US and Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. ... The 
man behind this stunning imagery is a wonderful 
story in itself." 

For update on the project, visit simonmarsdenal- 
ifeinpictures.blogspot.ca. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 


) Anton Velchin, 27, died in Los 
Angeles, California, on June 19 in 
an accident in his dnveway. Yelchin 
was pinned to his brick mailbox 
pillar and security gate by his car 
at the end of his steep driveway. 
Best known as Pavel Chekov In J.J. 
Abrams' Star Trek films, Yelchin 
was had roles in Only Lovers Left 
Alive, Odd Thomas, the Fright 
Night remake and Green Room. 
His voice will be heard in Guillermo 
del Toro’s upcoming animated se- 
ries Trollhunters, which will air on 
Netflix in December. The actor had 
finished his last film, the psycho- 
logical thriller Thoroughbred, two 
weeks prior to his death. 

3 Robin Hardy died in England on 
July 1, at age 86. Hardy is best 
known as director of the 1973 
British folk horror film The Wicker 
Man, which starred Sir Christopher 
Lee and Edward Woodward. Hardy 
was born in England but began 
his career as a director with the 
National Film Board of Canada, 
before making TV dramas in the 
US. He also wrote historical fiction 
and published a novelizabon of The 
^Wicker Man. In 2011, he released a 
follow-up to the film with The Wick- 
er Tree, and according to various 


reports was interested in a third 
Wicker film, to pay tribute to Lee. 

3 The upcoming adaptation of Ste- 
phen King’s It has found its lead 
villain. Bill Skarsgard (Hemlock 
Grove] and the Divergent movie 
series, will take on the role of Pen- 
nywise the clown in the film, set to 
begin shooting this summer in the 
Toronto area. Also cast In director 
Andy Muschietti's two-movie adap- 
tation are child actors Jaden Lleb- 
erher, Finn Wolfhard, Jack Dylan, 
Wyatt Oletf, Chosen Jacobs and 
Jeremy Ray Taylor. It part one will 
be released September 8, 2017. 

) PlayStation was the talk of the 
E3 video game exhibition held this 
past June, thanks to the news that 
a brand new Resident Evil game 
will be released this January. Res- 
ident Evil: Biohazard will take the 
franchise in a new direction, with 
the decision to utilize a first-person 
perspectve and make the game 
compatible with PlayStation’s up- 
coming Virtual Reality device (in 
stores October 13). Capcom, Resi- 
dent Evil'spMsher, also promises 
to put the emphasis back on horror 
following the action-based install- 
ments of the last few years. 


)The mythical Slender Man is get- 
ting his own big-budget studio film. 
Screen Gems and Mythology Enter- 
tainment have entered into a deal 
to bring the character, which began 
life online as a meme, to theatres 
in 2017. David Birke, whose previ- 
ous credits include the horror film 
13 Sins, Is writing the Slender Man 
film. The character, with his elon- 
gated arms and blank face, has 
inspired a series of video games, 
along with a highly publicized 
incident in May 2014 when two 
twelve-year-old girls lured another 
girl into the woods in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, and stabbed her nine- 
teen times in an attempt to impress 
the character, who they believed to 
be real. 


) Saturday Night Live creator and 
producer Lome Michaels is pro- 
ducing a new horror comedy titled 
Ghost Bros. The film, to be written 
by Josh Bycel and Jonathan Fener, 
and set in the 1980s, is about "frat 
brothers that die in a fraternity 
house and end up staying around to 
haunt the house’s present-day res- 
idents." No release date has been 
set. Michaels will produce the film 
under his Broadway Films banner. 

ANDY BURNS 
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Wave 3 News of Louisville, Kentucky, 
reported that a woman was killed in 
Apnl while investigating the legend of 
the Pope Lick Monster, a half-man, half- 
goat creature said to live beneath a Nor- 
folk Southern Railway trestle over Pope 
Lick Creek outside of Louisville. Roquel 
Bain and her boyfriend had skirted the 
protective fence and were walking atop 
the trestle when they 
were surprised by an 
oncoming train. The 
man managed to es- 
cape but Bain was 
struck by the locomo- 
tive and thrown from 
the bridge. While the 
Pope Lick creature is 
more urban legend 
than cryptid, it still attracts monster I 
hunters and paranormal invesbgators. I 
The trestle has claimed many lives over I 
the years, and some believe the creature I 
Is responsible for luring people up onto it. I 
LYLEBUCKBURN | 
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Open your mind with 



You'll need a sense of adventure, 
curiosity, natural scepticism and a 
good sense of humour. 

Every month, Fortean Times takes 
you on an incredible ride where 
you’ll enjoy learning about the most 
fantastic phenomena on earth. 
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Ttie first novel inwhich a werewolf character is portrayed sympathelicallyasthe victim of a curse 
was Guy Enclore's1933 bool< The Werewolf of Paris. 


Coffins made out of lead - one of the common construction materials used during the 19tti 
century - required vents or else the build up of gasses during decomoosition would cause the 
boxes to explode. 
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a "buy, capture, or rear female Argiope amoena spiders - called kogane locally,” which they then 
\ enter in the tournament. 

In the late '90s, Canadian rocker Thor was asked by Jerry Only via a signed letter to join the re- 
forming Misfits as the group's singer. Thor decided to concentrate on his own comeback instead. 

In June, a woman in Queensland, Australia, woke up to discover a flve-meter-long python making 
its way from her living room into her master bedroom. 

Stephen Lawrence, who scored Alice, Sweet Alice, has spent the latter part of his career oompos- 
ing music tor children's shows such as Sesame Street. 

In May, doctors at Boston Children's Hospital conducted surgery on a seven-month-old boy who 
was bom with encephalocele (parts of his brain were growing outside his skull). The boy wasn't 
|| expected to survive past birth, but the operation became necessary when he thrived. 

Naomi Grossman, who played Pepper in the second season of TV's American Horror Story, was 
once forcibly removed from the show’s set by security because they didn't recognize the actress 
without her pinhead makeup. 

The US death rate climbed in 201 5 tor the first time in ten years. The rise is attributed to an 
increase in deaths from overdoses, suicides and Alzheimer's disease. 

Originally, the killer’s robe in tgOG's Scream was intended to be white, but director Wes Craven 
allegedly changed it to black due to ooncems about its similarity to KKK robes. 

A North Carolina woman purchased a freezer from a neighbour at a yard sale this past May only 
to discover the woman’s dead mother Inside when she eventually opened It. 

Jack Nicholson was among the actors considered for the role of Dr. Hannibal Lecter in 1991's 
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FANG-FISTED CLARK SPEWS SNAKES. BECOMES ONE I 
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MALIKA MAKES A MEAL OF HER AHACKERS 


© LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
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LADY SYLVIA PUNCTURES A PENIS 
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DAVID ENDURES A MDNSTRDUS MUTATION 


© THE REPTILE 
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R.E.M.-TIME REPTILE SHEDS ITS HUMAN SKIN 


Cotard's Syndrome (a.k.a. walking corpse syndrome) is an extremely rare form of mental Illness 
inwhich sufferers believe that they are dead and/or missing key internal organs. 


SCARY STORIES TO TELL IN THE DARK 

Alfonso Martin (Instagram: ©altonsomartinart) 

“I mainly do black and grey pieces, which is what I 
love, but I’m known tor my horror sleeves and portraits. I 
would definitely consider myself a huge horror fanatic, so 
when it comes to tattooing horror characters, I can really 
submerge myself In the piece since I am familiar with their 
characteristics. '' 

HIVE k GREir HORROR tit? SRARE IT WfiH ilS AT: INF0@RIIE MOR6llE.COM. 


“FOR EXTRA SURVEILLANCE 
lUSEAWER-CAM." 

DEFORMER 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance to have 
your Final Words! 









O LIVE EVIL T-SHIRT 

S25 

Swaddle yourself, sinners, In Ma- 
chete Premium Cuts’ Live Evil T-shirt. They’re 
too percent cotton, preshrunk and feature 
a set-ln rib collar with shoulder-to-shoulder 
taping, double needle sleeve and bottom 
hems, plus a sinister print that affirms your 
unholy devotion. Available in men’s S-2XL 


B eat SWEATER clips 

$23 

Make your sweater spooky-better 
with these bat clips. Made of smooth laser- 
cut wood, each one Is 2” long and 1/8” thick. 
Plus, the chain is removable, so they can be 
worn as brooches If you prefer. Simply Ideal 
for your next date with Drac. 


B EMBALMING FLASK 

6 oz: $20 
8oz: $25 

Keep your precious juices close to your 
heart and ready for your liver with Shayne 
of the Dead's Embalming Fluid flask. Made 
of stainless steel with attached screw-top 
lid. It’s available in 6 oz and 8 oz sizes. The 
retro artwork is printed on waterproof in- 
dustrial-grade vinyl. Prepare to be suitably 
pickled. 


0 6NASHER BANGLE SET 

$39.99 

Smile, because Haus of Syn knows 
how to craft a badass bracelet. These zinc al- 
loy (nickel-free), antique-style silver bangles 
are moulded from actual human teeth. They 
come In pairs, are recommended for smail- 
to-medlum-slzed wrists, and will seriously 
Impress your maniacal dentist. 


All prices in USD unless oWerwIse Indicaled. 
Items available at flue-Morgue.com until 
August21,2016only. 


HAMMER PRESENTS DRACULA LP 

(EMI/Capilal, 1974) 


‘ariapwRuj 




With production on its Dracula film series wind- 
ing down, Hammer Films would resurrect the 
character again - this time for a 1 974 record al- 
bum released by EMI in the UK and Capitol in the 
US. Side A features a Dracula story recorded by 
Christopher Lee, the Count himself, while Side B 
showcases music from four Hammer films: Fear 


in the Night, She. The Vampire Lovers and Dr. 
Jekyii and Sister Hyde. The album was reissued 
in 2015 by Dust Bug Records. Values vary, with 
vintage LPs available from $20 to $100 on eBay, 
while the reissue retails for around $40. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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Sneak preview July 9-10, 
at Rue Morgue's DARK CARNIVAL 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Official show opening at 


431 Place Jacques Cartier. Old Montreal 

July 14tH till August 18th 

Opening night 7:30 
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Green Machine: Bernie Wrightson 's art in Swamp Thing Volume 1, Issue 4, and itop) the character was 
portrayed by Dick Duriock in two movies and a TV show. 


S INCETHE DAYS DFTKE CLASSIC UHIVERSAL 
MONSTERS AND THE CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK .LAGOON, THERE'S ALWAYS BEEN 
SOMETHING OMINOUS ABOUTTHE SWAMP 

that has made its environs ripe for sto- 
rytelling. What lurks in its overgrowth? What lies 
in its boggy murk? What things make their home 
in its depths? 

Swamp and muck monsters have long been 
a part of horror comics, dating all the way back 
to the 1940s with The Heap, considered to be 
the original comic book swamp character. The 
Heap tirst appeared in Air Fighter Comics and 
was originally a World War I German pilot who, 
after crash landing in a European marsh, expe- 
rienced a strange transformation into a living 
vegetation monster. Various iterations on the 
theme would appear over the ensuing decades 
in stories such as The Thing in the Swamp, The 
Monster From Swamp Sinister and Beware the 
Man-Lawn (for further exploration of the history 
of the swamp monster genre, read Comic Book 
Creators' Swampmen: The Muck-Monsters and 
Their Makerstrom TwoMorrows Publishing). 

Come 1971, a new creature would arrive to 
join the pantheon of monsters from the depths. 
Debuting in issue 92 of the DC Comics antholo- 
gy series House of Secrets in July 1 971 , Swamp 
Thing would be the creation of two men - writer 
Len Wein, who had previously worked on The 
Flash and Superman and who would go on to 
create Wolverine tor Marvel Comics, and a young 
artist named Bernie Wrightson. 

Wein and Wrightson’s first Swamp Thing \z\e 
is a gothic exploration set at the dawn of the 
20th century, crafted to be the standalone story 
of scientist Alex Olsen, killed in a lab explosion 
caused by colleague Damien Ridge, who had set 
his eyes on Olsen’s wife Linda. Chemicals and 
supernatural forces in the swamp change Olsen 
into a hulking monster, which then saves Linda 
from the murderous Ridge. The story ends with 
Olsen’s Swamp Thing heading back into the 
muck, realizing he was no longer the man Linda 
loved. 

That wasn't the end, however. 

The sales figures for House of Secrets issue 
92 were the biggest for DC that month and be- 
fore long Wein and Wrightson began work on 
an ongoing Swamp Thing series. Changes were 
made; the setting was now contemporary and 
thd^scientist in question was named Alec Hol- 
land. In the ensuing Issues, the duo would In- 
troduce horrific characters including the mutated 
Un-Men, evil Anton Arcane and his niece Abigail, 
and federal agent Matthew Cable. Though Wein 
and Wrightson collaborated on just ten issues of 
the Swamp Thing series, their work would leave 
a huge impact on horror lovers, some of whom 
would make their way into the comics industry 
therqselves (see sidebars). 

The tirst Swamp Thing senes only lasted 24 
issues before it was cancelled due to dwindling 
sales, but the character returned in 1982 to co- 


incide with the release of a Swamp Thing film 
from director Wes Craven. The film was a minor 
hit and helped revive the character, who became 
a mainstay of DC Comics going forward, proving 
ripe for the creative juices of a variety of artists 
and writers. Among them would be future in- 
dustry legend Alan Moore, who Wein, acting as 
series editor, handpicked to guide Swamp Thing 
through the mid-’80s. Other notables who have 
put their mark on the character over the decades 
include luminaries Grant Morrison (NewX-Men, 
All-Star SupermarH, Mark Millar (Kick-Ass, Civ- 
il Waff, Brian K. Vaughn (Lost, BunawayS\ and 
Scott Snyder (Severed, Batmarfi. 

Under Wein and Wrightson, Swamp Thing 
began as a homage to the monster movies the 
duo had grown up on, but as creative teams 
came and went, the character changed along 
w'lh them. Moore’s run was rife with psycho- 
logical terror while also giving the creature a 
more grandiose back story that involved a don- 
nection to the elemental world of the Green and 
its Parliament of Trees. As part of the proper DC 
Universe and not self-contained. Swamp Thing 


would often encounter other, more conventional 
heroes, including Animal-Man and Superman. 
Most recently, a six-issue mihlseries (currently 
on stands) brought Wein back to the title he cre- 
ated, in order to return Swamp Thing to its more 
monste^driven roots (pun intended) in a story 
that found the character encountering other su- 
pernatural entities throughout the DC Universe. 

With 2016 marking the 45th anniversary of 
the birth of Swamp Thing, we tell the tale of the 
enduring creature by talking to some of those 
tasked with bringing him to life then and now. 
While Wrightson has encountered some health 
Issues and was not available to comment, Wein 
was willing to wade back into the brackish wa- 
ters to give us the muck on one of comics’ great- 


HOW DID YOD GH INVOLVED IN WRITING CDMICS IN THE 
nRST PLACE? 

Accidently. [Laughs] I spent my high school and 
college career training to be a comic book artist. 
That’s what I hoped to be. And when I submitted 
samples to [DC Comics editor] Joe Orlando of 





FAMED DC ARTIST<|B|iI!II^EALIZES HIS DECADES-LONG DREAM 

OF WORKING ON SWAMP KWITH THE MAN WHO STARTED IT ALL 


ITH CO-CREATOR LEN 

WEIN STIRRING THE BOG WATERS 
AGAIN 




mirlseries The Dead Don’t Sleep, 
artist was needed to bring the creature back to 
lite. He couldn’t have picked a bigger fan than 
Kelley Jones. 

“Len Wein asked for me to do Swamp Thing," 
enthuses Jones. “Let me say that again, Len 
Wein asked for me! I am a fan first and a profes- 
sional a distant second." 

An Industry veteran, Jones has been the artist 
on some of DCs ftnest horror comics, including 
Neil Gaiman’s The Sandman, the classic Batman 
vampire trilogy (Red Rain. Bloodstorm and Crim- 
son Misti, as well as the defining Oeadman mini- 
series Love After Death. The new Swamp Thing 
series isn’t Jones’ first dance with the Muck 
Monster either, having illustrated him in 1990, 
but his connection to the character goes back 
much further. 

“I first came across Swamp Thing in a chest 
of comics when I was eleven or so, in 1973 or 
74,'’ he recalls, ’’it was In a friend of our fam- 
ily’s vacation place, as we were staying in their 
cabin in the mountains for the weekend. It was 
snowing and in the deep woods, there was no 
TV but one station, and no radio reception. I was 


Thing’s thoughts, unlike Frankenstein, and that 
added an extra layer of horror to It. He knew he 
was ugly and monstrous, and still did the best he 
could to do the right thing.’’ 

: As his own stature as an artist grew during 
: the 1980s, Jones fmally had the opportunity to 
: put pen to paper professionally on Swamp Thing 
: when he found himself drawing issues 94 and 
: 100. Not surprisingly, it was a monumental mo- 
ment in his career to follow in the path of Wein's 
; co-creator Bernie Wrightson. 

: “Bernie was the artist who made me collect 
; comics, and he was the artist who made me want 
r to do comics,’’ asserts Jones. “He put his all into 
: everything he did, and he was so experimental 
j with every line he put down. He was a master 
f of atmosphere. A master storyteller. Wright- 

■ son thinks! Nothing is an accident. That means 

■ you are in for something more than a by-the- 
• numbers experience." 

Jones' approach to the new series incorpo- 
] rates the original artistic lessons he learned from 
; reading Wein and Wrightson all those years ago. 
i He lists several key elements to playing in the 
: Swamp Thing universe. 

i “Think in black and white in relation to compo- 
: sition. [Make] a panel an independent illustration 
; that compliments the other panels and adds to 


given the comics from the people who owned the : the greater whole...[or] break a rule as needed 



cabin, as they felt comics were a bad influence 
on their kids!" 

Jones read through all of the superhero comics 
first, leaving Swamp Thing. He actually "hated” 
the title initially because it was so different from 
any comic he’d read before, and it genuinely 
scared him. 

"But I reread It as it got dark and the wind was 
howling from the storm outside," he continues. 
“And fhaf's when it wove its spell. I gof it! It was 
like those Universal horror films I loved! ... He 
was Frankenstein, and I loved Frankenstein. The 
added extra was that you could know Swamp 


to get the greatest impact. Take advantage of 
those rules and follow them, but focus your style 
to make your work stand out more. ... I think of 
a two-panel sequence from issue 2 [of the orig- 
inal series], where Arcane asks If Swamp Thing 
cares or not about being human again. Swamp 
: Thing turns and croaks out, 'I care!’ It is such a 
powerful scene, and the whole book hinges on 
[it]. Wrightson so nails that scene you can almost 
hear Swamp Thing's voice, tilled with heartbreak 
and longing. I think of that emotion, and try with 
Swamp Thing’s eyes to convey his feelings, his 
desires.'^^ 




Men Of Mud And Mayhem: Iclockwise from top left) Swamp Thing creator Len Wem, original artist Bemie 
Wrightson, and Wrightson 's dynamic cover art from Volume 1, Issue 2. 


YOU MANAGED TO DO THAT WITH SWAMP THING. HOW 
DID YOU AND BERNIE WRIGHTSON COME TO CREATE THE 
CHARACTER FOR WW5fWf73? 

Out of all the characters I’ve ever created, I have 
no Idea. I do not remember what inspired me. I 
was on the subway on my way to the office to 
pitch some new short story ideas to [DC editor] 
Joe Orlando, and it simply came to me as one of 
the ideas as I was riding the train. I know where 
the name comes from. While I was writing the 
story I kept referring to it as that “swamp thing" 
I was working on. And so when I needed a title, I 
called it Swamp Thing. 


IT WORKED! 

It really did. [Laughs] Bernie and I were bud- 
dies. I had finished the script and I really loved 
it. Bernie and I were at a party at [famed DC/ 
Marvel writer and editor] Marv Wolfman's then- 
house In Long Island for whatever reason. It was 
a winter's night. Bernie was depressed; he had 
just broken up with his then-girlfriend, whoever 
it was. And we went out to my car to sit and chat 
for a while, and I said, “You know, I just finished 
writfhg a story that sort of expresses all the feel- 
ings we’ve got right now. Interested in drawing 
it?" And he said, “You betcha." And that’s how 
we got involved. 


stuff I had written and drawn - 1 had only written 
it so that I had things to draw - Joe said, “Well, 
the art is close but not quite ready yet, but the 
writing Is terrific. Do you want to write some sto- 
ries for my new mystery books?" And the next 
thing I knew I was a writer. 

HOW EASY WAS IT MAKING THAT TRANSITION FROM 
ARTISTTO WRITER? WAS IT SOMETHING YOU EMBRACED 
RIGHT AWAY? 

I embraced it. I just wanted to be in the business. 
I mean if he had offered me a job stapling the 
books I would have taken It. 

TO MANY, SWAMP »!$ THE DEFINITIVE HORROR 
COMIC. DIO YOU GROW OP READING HORROR COMICS? 

Sure, I collected Creepy and Eerie. I saw all 
the Universal monster movies and the Hammer 
films. I loved monster movies. What kid in his 
right mind in America didn’t love the old-fash- 
ioned horror movies? 

DID THE SAME THINGS THAT APPEALED TO YOU IN HOR- 
ROR FILMS APPEAL TO YOU WHEN READING COMICS? 

Yeah, they both grip you, hopefully give you a 
little jolt. 


“Well, this is a great hit, we want to make it an 
ongoing book.” And Bernie and I said no. They 
looked at us like we had three heads. “Why not?! 
it’s an original book, it’s money!” But that story 
was a very speeiai story to us and we didn’t want 
to ruin that or do anything that would weaken it. 
But they argued with us for eight or nine months, 
and then one Saturday morning I was walking 
around my apartment and a little lightbulb went 
off in my head and I said, “Wait a minute, where 
does it say that I have to continue that story? 
Why not just start over with a second story?” So 
I called Joe Orlando and I said, “Joe, I found a 
way to do Swamp Thing as a book," and he said, 
“That’s great.” I said I’d call Bernie and see if 
he’s interested and he was. 

DID YOU HAVE THINGS PLANNED OUT SIX OR SEVEN IS- 
SUES IN ADVANCE? 

No, nowhere near that far. There were very few 
subplots that camled over between issues. We 
actually had a vague Idea of where we were 
going, and then we would plot out each Issue 


by panel In Joe's office. What Bernie would do 
Is take typing paper and break it down as if it 
were a comic book page. He would do almost 
stick-figure sketches in each panel. And then 
he’d go back and do that amazing thing he'd do 
[laughs]. 

HOW MUCH OF YOURSELF WOOID YOU SAY YOU PUT INTO 
THE CHARACTER? 

73.2 percent. [Laughs] I have no idea, but I 
know there’s a bunch of me in there. A number 
of people have said to me, “You know you are 
Swamp Thing, right?" And I would go, “What? 
Oh, I guess so.” 

THOSE EARLY STORIES FROM THE FIRST SWAMP WHS 
SERIES HOLD UP SO WELL WHAT WOULD YOU AHRIBUTE 
THE LONGEVITY TO? 

If I knew that, I would do it on every book I work 
on. [Laughs] I suppose, well, it's love. We loved 
what we were doing. We were having the best 
possible time. I think the fact that It was set in 
the DC Universe but not bound to the continu- 


CONSIDERING HOW SELF-CONTAINED THAT HRST STORY 
WAS. DID YOU EVER THINK IT COULD BECOME AN ONGO- 
ING SERIES? 

Absolutely not. In fact, when the book, sev- 
eral months later, turned out to have been the 
best-selling DC title that month, even outselling 
all the superhero titles, [DC editor] Carmine In- 
fantine and Joe Orlando came to us and said. 




WENT BACK TO THE OLD 
PLAYGROOND HORROR THAT WE 
LOVED GROWING UPf^ 

- lien Wein 


ity at the time freed us to do whatever the hell 
we wanted to do. We went baek to the old play- 
ground horror that we loved growing up. We de- 
cided early on that what we would do, at least 
the first couple of years, was pit him up against 
stereotypical monsters, but do a singular, hope- 
fully unique, take on those monsters, • 


[DIDIo] right after DC finally moved out here to 
Los Angeles, 1 said, “What am 1 writing?” and 
he said, "What do you want to do?" 1 said, "How 
about Swamp Thin^" and he said, “Yeah, sure." 
So we got the book going and 1 figured 1 wanted 
to clear the air. No disrespect to anything any- 
body did after me. Everyone is entitled to their 
take on the character. But there’s so much bag- 
gage after 45 years, so the first thing 1 did was 
throw everything away. [Laughs] 1 shouldn’t say 
that - 1 put it in the closet. Just to clear the air 
so that 1 could do whatever the hell 1 waited, l 
wanted anybody who had never read the char- 
acter to be able to pick It up and go, “1 got It. 
Let’s go.” 


YOU’VE GOT THE ESSENCE OF FRANKENSTEIN'S MON- 
STER, YOU’VE GOT THE ESSENCE OF THE WOLF-MAN, 
BUT THEY’RE NOT RIP-OFFS. YOU PUT YOUR OWN SPIN 
ON THEM. 

They’re all monster archetypes. 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN FUN TO EXPLORE THAT. 

It was, and I got to do It again In the new book. 
I started off specifically by doing a zombie story 
just to remind you of what the old Swamp Thing 
was. 


SOME OF THE MOST INSPIRED CHARACTERS YOU CRE- 
ATED FOR THE SERIES WERE THE EVIL ARCANE ANO HIS 
UN-MEN. THEY FEEL VERY TOD BROWNING AND FKUHS 
TOME. 

There’s a tiny bit of that in there. I mean, Freaks 
Is one of the great horror movies of all-time, and 
there are aspects of that in there. As I said, ev- 
ery one of the issues was a monster archetype. 
Issue iTumber two was the mad scientist and his 
creatures. Issue three was Frankenstein. Issue 
Four was the Wolt-Man. Issue Five was a witch. 


KELLEY JONES DID A GREAT lOB. 

Kelley Jones Is as close to Bemie as you're going 
to get. 


DID DAN HAVE ANY DIRECTION FOR YOU? 

One of the things Dan asked me to do was take 
a tour of the DC supernatural universe. "Let us 
know where the other characters are at the mo- 
ment.” So there’s a bunch of guests. Deadman 
is a major player In issue 5. It’s been great fun, 
and because 1 said I’m not going to touch [pre- 
vious stories] unless I want to, it’s been a very 
open field. 


HOW HAS IT BEEN FOR YOU TO REVISIT THE CHARACTER? 
ISFTSTRANGEORISITUKERIOINGABIKE? 

When they asked me to do the two-part Conver- 
gence [a 2015 DC miniseries] event, 1 managed 
to get Kelley, who 1 had always wanted to replace 
Bernie. 1 had the best time of my life, it was won- 
derful. So when 1 came to [DC co-publisher] Dan 
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Bogged Down: (clockwise from top left) Swamp Thing as depicted by Steve Bissette in one of Alan Moore's sto 
Volume I, Issue 2, and interior art for Volume 1, Issue 2, featuring the hideously mutated Un-Men. 

lies, reprimofWeinantiWright^n'sSwamp Thing 




CHARLES SOULE 


WHO HAD ONE OF THE 


LONGEST RUNS ON MAf/’K 


TAKES US FURTHER INTO MONSTROUS 


MYTHULOGYUF THE TITLE 
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iill't What started off as a fairly : 


he wrote for both Image Comics and DC, where he handled high-profile 
titles including SupermanAVonder Woman. While at DC, Soule also had the 
opportunity to work on Swamp TPing, a comic he’d loved growing up. The 


evolved into an ongoing story with its own massive mythology. : opportunity to work with the established mythos held great appeal. 


Much of this was created during the 1 980s with Alan Moore’s famous run 
on the title. Over the course of 44 issues, the British author established a se- 
ries of esoteric entities for the series, among them the Parliament of Trees, 
a group of elementals whose job it is to protect all plant life on Earth, and 
the Green, the mystical realm inhabited by members 
of the Parliament. Moore pushed things even further 
when he established that Alec Ftolland, the human 
who had been turned into the creature and whose 
exploits readers had been following for years, actu- 
ally wasn't the first Swamp Thing, but was instead 
one of many Avatars that had come before. It was 
a revelation that nearly drove the character insane 
and had lasting repercussions. Moore's heady ideas 
became permanent pieces of the Swamp Thing's 
world, even as various writers would come and go 
over the decades. For writer Charles Soule, these 
concepts would inform his run on the series, from 
2013 to 2015. 

I'm a big history buff,” Soule tells Rue Morgue. 

"And, A, the idea that Swamp Thing could travel 
anywhere in the world via the mechanism of the 
Green, and, B, the fact that there have been Swamp 
Things on Earth since the beginning of time lent it- 
self to a grand, epic type of storytelling that I just 
love to do. I like 'hidden history' stories, where 
we learn that the way we were told a given event 
happened is wrong - it actually went down another 
way. Plus, Swamp Wng stories can be anything from straight-up horror 
to superhero action to weird romance, it’s an extremely broad canvas, and 
that's where I do some of my best work.'' 

Comic book fans know Soule as one of Marvel's go-to creators. The writ- 
er, who remains a practicing lawyer in New York City even as he's crafting 
multiple comics, has been attached to such notable titles as Inhumans, 
She-Hulk, Daredevil and Death of Wolverine. Prior to arriving at Marvel, 


What helped set his issues apart from previous iterations was the ability 
to find the balance between the series’ dense horror mythology and more 
straightforward storytelling. 

Soule's first storyline reintroduced one of the title’s most horrific villains. 

In Seeder, Swamp Thing visits a dying Scottish 
town that has been corrupted by Seeder, an en- 
tity also imbued with the power of the Green. The 
apparently new villain is revealed to actually be 
the horr'ific plant-human character known as the 
Floronic Man. who had been driven insane after 
communicating with the Green when he previously • 
plagued Swamp Thing. As Soule’s run progressed. 
Seeder and Swamp Thing were set against each 
other, the winner to be the sole Avatar of the Par- 
liament of Trees. Soule's run included appearances 
from Superman, the Scarecrow and John Constan- 

“I wanted my Swamp Thing stories to stand on 
their own," he says. “But I also wanted to respect 
what came before, particularly the work of my 
immediate predecessor, Scott Snyder. I've been 
reading Swampy for years and years, and all those 
great stories seeped into my subconscious, without 
a doubt." 

Though there was admitted intimidation for Soule 
taking on a character and a world he'd loved for 
decades, the writer didn't allow his fears to impact 
his work. The result was one of the longest runs of Swamp Thing stories 
by a single writer. 

“You can't let your concerns about not living up to the other creators 
affect you, or you'll just be paralyzed,” he says. “I decided to go as big as 
I could, and let the chips fall as they would. I ended up getting more than 
two years on the character, one of the longer runs at 28 issues - including 
annuals and tie-ins and such. Not so bad.^ 








Vegetative State: Steve BIssette’s interior art from Swamp Thing Volume 2, Issue 25, written by Alan Moore. 
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Can you go home again? In the case of Swamp throughout 1 
Thing co-creator Len Wein's recent six-issue authors of I 

miniseries TTre Deatf Don't S/eep, . ^ 

illustrated by industry veteran and Wj/jlljJ 
Bernie Wrightson acolyte Kelley h n ' nr^ 
Jones, the answer is a definitive 

The series, which DC began , 
publishing in January 2016 and f feS '* 
which will be released as a col- V ^ 

lection this coming October, is i 3 ^ 
essentially split between two sto- •' ' * 

rylines. The first finds Wein liter- jn 
ally taking the character back to H 
its monster-of-the-month roots. ^ 

In this case, Swamp Thing, having 

left the world of man behind and SWAMIr; 
cut himself off from the Parliament B ‘TUINR^ 
of Trees and the Green that gave . 

him his power, takes on a hulking, • 
super-strengthened zombie fresh- • ■ , , * • 

ly back from the dead. The second i Jrifgr. , 


half of series sees the return of | ; 

former FBI agent Matt Cable, first .. * ^.-v 

introduced way back in Novem- 
ber 1972's Swamp Thing tti, who T 

hopes to help return Swamp Thing ^ d; 

to his original human form as Alec 


i imbue himself with the power of the 

nsiders himself a “wordsmith" by 
those skills are deftly demonstrated 
this Swamp Thing mn. Unlike other 
his generation whose tendency for 
the verbose now seem sadly dat- 
ed and unwieldy, Wein is a skilled 
; craftsman whose use of language 
serves to complement a panel 
rather than overtake it. 

Meanwhile, the story Wein 
weaves is both horrific and 
thoughtful, as Swamp Thing ex- 
plores what it means to be human, 
best highlighted with an especially 
poignant moment when Holland, 
humanity restored, refuses to 
leave his friend Cable alone after 
he takes on the role of Swamp 
Thing. 

Visually, Jones once again 
demonstrates why he’s the heir 
apparent to Wrightson’s legacy as 
comicdom's greatest horror illus- 
trator. Nobody draws the human 
' visage quite like Jones, and in this 
series colourist Michelle Madsen 
beautifully highlights his work. 
: The only letdown comes with the 
I factthat Jones' more fully formed, 
bulkier depiction of Deadman 


doesn't quite possess the homor it did back in 
1989 when the character looked more skeletal. 

For those who love the earliest days of Swamp 
Thing, The Dead Don't Sleep is an enjoyable trip 
through the tropes and tendrils that have made 
the character a fan favourite. Here’s hoping 
there’s more to come. 


and they were constructed that way, and then 
they started making them one-issue arcs and it 
was the same construction. 

WHY WOULD THAT BE? 

Because he’s a better wordsmith than he is a 
plotter. So am I, so he can’t complain about it! 
But It makes the man human to me. Back In the 
early days. I’d go, “This man is not human, no 
one can do work this brilliant constantly." And it 
turns out, neither can he! [Laughs] 


HOW, 45 YEARS LATER. WHY DO AUDIENCES STILL CA^E 
ABOUT SWAMP THING? 

What I write about is humanity and the quest for 
humanity, for what it is that makes us human. 
And Swamp Thing is all about that. A hideous 
creature that, at the heart of it, wants to be hu- 
man more than anything else. Since Batman, I’ve 
never found another character I could write for- 
ever. And now I'm back to one I can.' 


APART FROM THE WORK THAT YOU AND BERNIE DID, THE 
ISSUES THAT ALAN MOORE WORKED ON ARE ESSENTIAL 
READING FOR BOTH COMIC AND HORROR FANS. WHAT 
WAS YOUR TAKE ON HIS RUN? 

People always ask me what I think about what 
Alan Moore did on Swamp Thing and my re- 
sponse is, “I'm the guy that hired him. If I didn’t 
like it, I wouldn’t have let him do it." I just like 
the fact that he had an original take. A little bit 
of ego for a moment. My business card does 
not say writer; it says wordsmith, and I consider 
myself one of the best wordsmiths in the history 
of the business, except for Alan, who is better 
than anyone ever. When Alan was on, no one 
ever mastered the language the way he did; it 
was breathtaking. On the other hand, I realized 
after I left the book and Karen [Berger] took over 
as editor, that Alan, while his dialogue and his 
wordcraft was never less than stunning, was 
telling the same story over and over. Every story 
had the same three beats. Issue one: the mon- 
ster would rise and show how terrible it was. Is- 
sue two: it would do even worse things while the 
Swamp Thing became aware of its existence. Is- 
sue three: the Swamp Thing would finally cross 
its path and stop it with a single action. It was 
never a big long fight. It was something that he’d 
say or something he would do, and it was done 
in an action. First there were three-issue arcs 
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T The 28-year-old Rhode 
Island-raised tllmmaker behind the 2013 alien abduction slasher 
Almost Human sports a Videodrome tattoo on his left arm, right above 
his Dawn of the Dead ink and to the left of a Lucio 
Fulci Zombie piece. More importantly, he channels 
the erstwhile Baron of Blood's 1981 telekinetic clas- 
sic Scanners in his sophomore film, The Mind's Eye 
(released August 5 by RU Entertainment), And, yes, 
heads explode. 

During an interview conducted the day after his 
film’s world premiere during the Midnight Madness 
portion of last year’s Toronto International Film Fes- 
tival (TIFF), Begos admits, “Basically, Scanners on 
steroids is what I was going for." 

Opening on a snowy New England day in 1 990, The 
Mind’s Eye stars Almost Humarfs Graham Skipper as 
Zach Connors, a drifter who is picked up, First Blood- 
style, by asshole cops. That turns out to be a real- 
ly terrible idea on their part. Zach is a peaceful but 
powerful psychokinebc, able to move objects with his 
mind and, If pushed, do immense physical damage to 
those who stand In his way. All he wants Is to be left 
alone, but that’s not going to happen. 

The cops are barely able to subdue Zach, so they call in Dr. Michael 
Slovak (John Speredakos: The House of the Devil, The Innkeeperdi. Slovak 
is a scientist who runs an institute for psychokinetics that also happens to 


be housing Zach’s lover Rachel (Lauren Ashley Carter: Pod, Darlingi. Zach 
agrees to help Slovak in his research if the scientist will reunite him with 
her. 

But it soon becomes apparent that the doc is not interested in helping 
__ Zach, Rachel or their psychokinebc comrades. In- 
^3 stead he’s experimenting on them in order to develop 
a formula that will give him their powers to an expo- 
nentially Increased degree. Soon, axes are flying, cars 
are flipping and heads are bursting like shotgunned 
watermelons. 

Begos says he got the idea for The Mind's Eye while 
in post-production on Almost Human. In much the 
same way that he had not seen a good alien abduc- 
tion film in a long time, hence that feature, he decided 
that the time was right to make a gonzo psychoki- 
nesis movie. (Note: the terms “psychokinesis" and 
“telekinesis” are used interchangeably In this article.) 

“There really haven’t been a lot of good ones,” he 
says of psychokinetic cinema, "There was the Carrie 
remake, which was garbage, and Chronicle, which is 
PG-1 3. So there hasn't been a graphic, horror-based, 
low-budget telekinesis movie [since Scanners].’’ 

The relative success of Almost Human, which pre- 
miered at Midnight Madness at TIFF 2013 and was 
subsequently released theatrically by IFC Midnight, emboldened Begos to 
make another movie he - and, hopefully, his growing following - would 
love to watch. 





^bASICALLT, SCAfTim 
on SraOIDS IS WtlAT I 
WAS dOm fOB. 


“I was still just so nervous because it was 
such an ambitious movie,” he says of making 
The Mind's Eye. “I guess I felt more confident in 
the fact that if I made something that I would love 
then there has to be somewhat of an audience 
out there. And I guess I thought the same about 
4/rnosf Human. I’d rather have a small audience 
who loves what I'm doing than have a bigger au- 
dience that just kind of comes and goes like a 
fart in the wind." 

Begos also wanted his 4/rnosf Human fol- 
low-up to be bigger than his first film but along 
the same trajectorv both aesthetically and in 
terms of its rebellious attitude. 

“1 just wanted to make sure I made something 
that was true to what I love. And I feel like do- 
ing a telekinetic body horror revenge movie fol- 
lowing an alien abduction slasher was a pretty 
organic evolution. There’s a through-line there!” 

While his Mind's Eye budget was not signifi- 
cantly greater than Almost Human, Begos made 
sure to put as much of that money up on the 
screen as possible. 

“I kept a lot of the same crew, and I just put all 
of our money into flipping cars and blowing shit 
up. All of that good stuff. Putting people on wires 
isn't cheap.” 

Although criticized for deficiencies In its script 
and acting, Aimost Human, about an alien ab- 
ductee who embarks on a murder spree upon his 
return to Earth, was warmly embraced by many 



horror fans who recognized an obvious debt in 
Begos' film to his cinematic forebears, such as 
John Carpenter and Cronenberg. 

The Mind's Eye is even more beholden to the 
body horror of early Cronenberg, but the director 
and his collaborators - among them Begos’ high 
school pal-tumed-editor/producer Josh Ethier 
(Almost Human, We Are Still Herdj and compos- 
er Steve Moore (Cub, The Guest) - are carving 
out their own niche, which, like Canadian genre 
collective Astron-6, combines retro style with 


I 


i 



modern filmmaking techniques. 

"As Francis Ford Coppola always said, 'You 
learn your style by stealing,"' Begos says of his 
evolving craft. “There wasjustso much stuff that 
I wanted to do in [Almost Human]. And now that 
I’ve gotten that out of my system I’m definitely 
trying to do stuff fhat’s more original. This is ob- 
viously very reminiscent of Scanners, but I don’t 
feel there are any scenes that are ripped right 
off. I tried to do my own thing. There are a couple 
of call-backs, but...” 
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Sirfindeed. The Mind's fye features Zach and 
Or. Slovak battling each other mind to mind, 
much like Cameron Vale took on his brother 
Darryl Revok in the climax of Scanners. And, like 
Scanners, Begos treats his audience to a grue- 
some exploding head scene. But Begos reeded 
to take things even further, upping the tele- 
kinetic gore gags in his movie. 

“I Just wanted to see how far •' * 

we could go,” he ad- 




mits. "You blow up a head, well, it's like I’ve got 
to top that. And you rip a body in halt, to top that. 
It’s fun to keep on topping yourself. ... But once 
you find that right balance. It works well. I love 
setting up the dominoes to have a huge fuck- 
you kind of explosion In the third act, and I 
^ definitely wanted to top what I did on Al- 
most Human. So it’s pushing very hard 
to find out how much we can stretch 
our budget." 

Begos, who also writes and shoots his 
f Ims, wears his Cronenbergian love figuratively 
on his sleeve and, as mentioned, literally on his 
arm. 

“I don’t say, 'I'm not going to try to be like 
Cronenberg.’ It's just there," he asserts of the 
Canadian icon’s influence. “I have Videodrome 
tattooed on my arm. And even my next mov- 
ie - I’m wrifng a fme travel movie - there’s 
a body horror element to that. I don't know. I 
love big prosthetic mutations and stuff like that, 
and Cronenberg is the guy for that. So if you’re 
making a movie like that, you’re always going 
to be calling back to Cronenberg. But, yeah, 
he's obviously the biggest influence behind The 
Mind's Eye, and behind me being a filmmaker. 
He’s probably going to be an influence for a long 
time.” 

That fascination with Cronenberg began when 
Begos was just a kid and saw The Fiy. 

“The Fly IS a horror movie which takes place 
in an apartment, but you’ve literally got this guy 
who turns intothis giant monster,” he notes. "As 
an eight-year-old kid, that stuff sticks with you. 
And with Videodrome, I still don’t understand it, 
but as a kid you’re watching, and to me there 
is a directorial stamp on this. And that's one of 


the first times I thought ‘I need to see this guy's 
directorial catalogue.’ I think the first movie of 
his I saw was The Ry, or Scanners. Those are 
like the first two, and from there it just kind of 
expanded.” 

Where Cronenberg established a creative part- 
nership with composer Howard Shore early on 
(their first collaboration was 1979’s The Brood 
and has continued through 201 4’s Maps to the 
Star^, Begos’s enthusiasm tor working with 
Steve Moore may signal the start of a similar- 
ly long-lived creative relationship. Not only did 
Moore provide a synth-heavy score inspired by 
The Terminator for The Mind’s Eye, he created 
the sound effects that accompany the film’s var- 
ious psychokinetic battles. 

"We did a very detailed temp score which was 
a lot of Steve’s music from Cub and The Guest. 
and then we used music from Coid in July and It 
Follows," Begos says. “We weren’t sure we were 
going to get him. So we sent him the script, and 
he was a big fan of Almost Human and agreed to 
come on, just based on the script. 

"The tone was a bit Terminator because 
there’s so much action in the movie; other 
scores he had done were more thriller-esQue. 
So he literally used the big fuckin’ synths from 
that time, like wa-wa-wa-wa\ Me and Josh, my 
editor and producer, would be getting cues and 
just blaring them late at night, laughing like little 
girls because fuckin’ Steve Moore is sending us 
Terminator-espue fuckin’ big giant cues for this 
telekinesis movie.” 

Similarly old school are the film’s visual ef- 
fects, many of which. Including the exploding 
head, were done by Brian Spears and Pete Ger- 
ner (/ Sell the Dead, Return to Sleepaway Camp). 
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How did it feel to work wiUt so many exploding heads? 


How would you describe your deeply troubled 
character, lack, /nThe Mind's Eye? 



How about Joe? What's it like collaborating 
wiOi him on these horror films with big am- 
bitions and small budgets? 


Is The Mind's Eye the sort of film that has 
to be made on a tight budget with a small 
crew? 


Many of the important moments in the film rely on these big telekinet- 
ic battles. How do you pull the drama out of a struggle Hiat’s going on 
inside the characters’ heads? 


9 





Begos deliberately eschewed CGI not just be- 
cause his tiny budget would not allow lor It but 
because o1 his love for the practical effects of his 
’BOs and ’90s horror movie favourites. That said, 
shooting The Mind's Eyds many splatterific set 
pieces in-camera tested everyone’s patience. 

“It was a nightmare to shoot," Begos recalls. 

“All the wlrework was such a pain In the ass. 

And then you've got John [Speredakos], who’s 
in full makeup, doing all of his own stuff. Ev- 
eryone did their own stunts, for the most part; 

Graham [Skipper] and John did, at least. There 
are so many fucking moving parts. You have a 
pyrotechnic guy who has to coordinate with the 
makeup effects guy who has got to coordinate 
with the breakaway guy who has to coordinate 
with the fuckin’ wirework guy. It’s madness.’’ 

Adding to the mayhem were the difficulties 
of shooting in the middle of winter. The Mind's 
Eye was originally scheduled to go to camera in 
the fall of 2014 in Rhode Island, but delays in 
fnancing pushed the start of producbon to the 
following February. The onset of the bleakest ■ ii rvMT All comes down to exploding latex - and lots 

seasonmadefilminghellish,butitultimatelyhad | JU^I r U I ALL ofit. 

its advantages. /^i ifn M/^npY every- 

“There was a blessing in disguise because I IL I III thing started getting visceral and hard-hitbng. 

when we started shooting there was, like, two PI jhWrirt ^ A A PlPi 

feetofsnowontheground," Begosrecalls. '"Oh, I Ur r II IvJ V.MK,) Mill/ beginning of the ’80s and Tfte fv;y Deatf, pros- 

this is going to look fucking awesome. There’s K| (*~^\A/|nrt ^HIT I ID started getting splattery, I was a 

snow everywhere. I hope it sticks around for six L^LV-zw ii ivj zi ii i ur. little kid in the early '90s, and my dad was a 

weeks,’ and it did. So as much of a headache ALL Of TtlAT huge horror fan so that was ail the stuff that I 

as it was, it would have cost us millions of dol- y^/-N/-Nrv fti ice watched, these VHS tapes with fuckin’ four mov- 

lars to fake this. But now we have a snowscaped GOOD STL) II . P®”'* 

telekinetic movie, which I don’t think exists. I do that anymore, and it’s weird. People are like 

mean, [Cronenberg's The] DeadZone'iS kind of ‘You’re so ’80s-driven,’ and I'm like, 'No, I just 

different, but it’s a giant Paramount movie. Look- make movies with real shit and real effects.’ Be- 
ing back it was obviously worth it, but it was a describes the project as “like The fly with time cause if they can’t make the digital effects look 

fucking nightmare. And if I had to do it again, I travel and set pieces as directed by John Woo.” good in Jurassic l/Vodd. how is my tiny movie go- 

would. Maybe not in the next movie, but I’d love It will be set in a not-too-distant future, and will ing to make the digital effects look good? But we 

to shoot another movie in the snow because it maintain Begos’ retro-modern aesthetic and old can definitely build this latex head that we can 

looks incredible." school sensibilities. shoot with a shotgun, and it's going to look like 

In terms of Begos’ next movie, shooting is cur- When queried about his abiding love of retro a fuckin’ head blowing up because it’s a head 
rently scheduled to take place this summer. He horror in general, Begos explains that it really being blown up with a shotgun, you know?" 
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FORTY YEARS AFTER HIS GIALLO STYLE 
PROTO-SLASHER ENRAGED THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, DIRECTOR ALFRED 
SOLE REMEMBERS 


TYLER DOUPE 


Released two years before Halloween, Alice, Sweet 
Alice was the second film by New Jersey filmmaker Alfred Sole, 
whose first feature was the 1972 porno Deep Sleep. And if that wasn't 
enough to get him in trouble with the Catholic Church, Alice certainly was. 

The film, which was co-written with Rosemary Ritvo, begins with Cath- 
erine Spages (Linda Miller) and her daughters, nine-year-old Karen (Brooke 
Shields) and twelve-year-old Alice (Paula Sheppard), at church for Karen's 
first communion. When Karen Is found brutally strangled to death In the 
church, all signs point to the mentally disturbed Alice, but - in true giallo 
fashion - everyone becomes a suspect: triends, family, the landlord, even 
members of the church, Wrth suspicions running rampant, religious fanati- 
cism reaching a fever pitch and the police investigating, the killer continues 
to spread terror while wearing a translucent mask and yellow raincoat. 
Those Items became Icons of the film, which was originally titled Commu- 
nion and later re-released as Holy Terror {to capitalize on the growing fame 
of Shields). Add the eerie score by Stephen Lawrence {Mirrorii, and the 
fact that the movie fell into a public domain grey area for years, and Alice 
earned cult classic status over the decades. 

Sole only directed four features and now works as a production designer 



with credits on TV movies and shows such as Veronica Mars and Castle, 
as well as the kid-favourite movie series Halloweentown. With a remake of 
the film in the works, to be directed by his cousin Dante Tomaselli {Horror, 
Desecration, The Devil’s Playgroundi, the filmmaker looks back on 40 years 
of Alice, Sweet Alice. 


I was Indicted for Interstate transportation of pornographic material. When 
Deep Sleep was playing in New Jersey, someone stole a print of the film. 
It’s a long story. The prosecutor went after me because I had filmed the 
bishop of the Catholic Church’s house. At the time, I didn’t even know it 
was his house. I just needed to get a quick shot of someone walking away 
from a mansion. Then the print was stolen and about six months later I got 
a call from someone from the press asking if I knew I had been indicted on 
federal charges for the interstate transportation of pornographic material? 
So, I was on trial in Oklahoma City. That’s where they set up the film, in 
Oklahoma. It played for less than 30 seconds. The FBI was there. They 
confiscated the print and indicted me for interstate transportation. So, I was 




on trial in Oklahoma City, scared out of my mind. 
And at the time, everything was coming togeth- 
er with Communion, which was a good thing. 
So, anyway. The Playboy Foundation was really 
helpful. They got us a lawyer and they were re- 
ally supportive. The lawyer made arrangements 
for us to cop a plea. And that's what happened. 
The story is that the lawyer played golf with the 
judge and I got the plea and the deal was made. 
I was put on probation for two years. The judge 
warned me, “Never make a movie again.” And I 
said, “Fuck you!" 


I was. ... I always thought how crazy the Catho- 
lic Church was. I sort of ran away from religion 
because I saw how destructive it was. Look at 
the damage it's done to the world. And it doesn’t 
change. It's sbll going on, today. The Muslims 
and the Catholics. All the crazy religious people 
in the United States get so much power, and 
with that power, people are so abusive. It’s all 
so primitive. And that's why I discovered early on 
how fucked up the church is. 


My main goal was to really capture the feeling 
of America and Catholicism at that period in the 
’70s. Because I thought that was so important 
to the story. I set the murder before the mass - 
take my body, take my blood. That was my main 
goal in making the film. I wasn’t really paying 
attention to the outside world. My inspiration for 
these movies was that I loved horror films and, 
so, obviously it’s dark. The movie Don’t Look 
/Vow was a big inspiration for me. 


Most definitely. It was Hal- 
loween and one of my 
neighbourhood stores had 
the mask in a window, and 
at that time, in the ’70s, a 
clear plastic mask was kind 
of rare. I saw it in the win- 
dow and the sun was hitting 
it and I said, “I gotta have 
this mask,” I bought several 
masks. And the same thing 
with the doll, the three-head- 
ed doll. I forget where I found 
it but I found it at some store 
and thought it would be 
perfect for her to have this 
doll in her hand. It took us a 


year to make this movie; we were stopping and 
starting, so I was gathering all this stuff prior to 
even starting production. So, 1 had the mask al- 
ready, I had the doll. I developed the knife for 
the stabbing with my neighbour, who was an 
Industrial engineer. Me made 
the knife for me. And I was 
just waiting for the funding. 
And that’s why, in the movie, 
I had [the killer] stop by the 
store and look at the mask, 
because that’s what I did. 


My feelings were that if she 


didn’t get some love and attention she was on 
the road to being crazy. I always admired the 
movie The Bad Seed. That was the other thing 
that kind of popped into my head. There was a 
little bit of Bad Seed In there, too. I always felt 
she was on her way to being crazy but if she had 
a little love and a little support, that would turn 
her around but she’s just not gonna get it. So, 
that was the direction I was going in. 


I did have a lot of influence. We had no money, 
which was a big issue too. I watch a lot of movies 
and I’m a big fan of the movies; I always notice 
how important the score is. Music can make or 
break a scene. When a scene is not very great, 
the addibon of music can influence that, and also 
when there’s no music. I think there are times 
where you don’t need music, so I’ve always said 
music can construct films. I wanted that feeling 





of tension and that feeling of a beating heart in 
the subconscious. 


The film had a really rocky, sad road. We origi- 
nally were going to be distributed by Columbia 
Pictures. It was always Communion. \ shot and 
created the poster and I had it already planned. 
But in the process, it’s sad to say, one of the pro- 
ducers - he was really not a producer but he got 
a producer’s credit- [did somethings]. The [oth- 
er producers] found out there were some things 
that he did that were not acceptable to them, so 
they dropped the film. Columbia wanted a few 
tiny changes and they flew me to Los Angeles 
to cut the film. I was in seventh heaven. Then I 
get a phone call from the producers saying that 
the film has been dropped. We had no distribu- 
tion. For me, that was such heartbreak. I came 
back and [the aforementioned producer] blamed 
me. He said, “Oh, they’re saying the movie’s too 
violent.” And I couldn’t understand. I asked why, 
because they saw the movie. They picked up the 
movie. They loved the movie. The changes I’m 
making have nothing to do with the violence. I 
found out later that there was some stuff going 
on that he misrepresented in the cost of mak- 
ing the actual movie and that's why we were 
dropped by Columbia. So, we were dropped and 
then we were picked up again and the company 
that bought the rights hated the name Commu- 
nion. And that’s when Alice, Sweet Alice came 
about. 


They fell into the public domain and they didn’t 
renew it and they didn't renew the copyright, so 
I got lucky and I got back the rights. 


For a long time I was in California and I had lost 
track of my family and my relatives, and Dante 
and I made contact. Then I started seeing his 
movies - I think Dante is an amazingly talented 
man. And I thought, “God, he needs to do this." 
And I thought that if I ever get the money, he 
would do a terrific job. One thing you should 
know is that I never read the rewrite of Dante's 
script. I don’t know if Dante knows this or not. 


and he might be annoyed with me, but I had this 
thing: I've been so close to the movie. The movie 
came in and out of my life. [It correlated with] 
good things and bad things, good things and bad 
things. And I kind of wanted to separate myself 
from the movie. I thought, “You know. I don’t 
want to read this script and get myself involved." 
So, I kind of stepped back. My karma might not 
be so good with this project. We had so many 
problems making the movie; I went through so 
many different cameramen and all this other 
stuff to get it made. I loved what I was doing but 
the process was not really a happy one. It was 
exciting and I was so excited to be directing but 
the process itself was riddled with problems and 
disappointment, so I kind of disconnected. 
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Most of the thrill-seekers who visit the City of Light choose 
to explore the dark maze of the ancient catacombs or the Frag- 
onard Museum, known for its anatomical specimens, medical 
oddities and artfully displayed corpses. But few know of Dupuy- 
tren, which is essentially the first cabinet of curiosities in his- 
tory. Hidden in the Pierre and Marie Curie University medical i 
school in the 6th district of Paris, it’s difficult to access and k 
rarely open to the public. Well, at least it was. this spring M 
it closed for good after over 180 years in existence. I had 
the opportunity to visit Dupuytren on the last weekend ^^k 
it was open to see what secrets it housed. 

The ohgins of the museum lie in the first treaty 
about pathological anatomy, which was pub- ^^^^k 
lished in 1679 by French doctor Thdophile 
Bonet, considered a pioneer of the morpholog- 
leal study of the human anomalies. His work 
kick-started an interest in medical curiosities ■\" 

that led to the opening of Dupuytren. The - i 
museum itself was established in 1835, i 
thanks to its namesake Guillaume Dupuytren ■ ' 

(1777-1835), a professor of surgery in the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris, who bequeathed 
the space and specimens. - 

I’m met at the museum entrance by Patrick 'JA 

Conan, who has dedicated years of his life to ^ 

this place, becoming its sole curator, guide * 

and cashier. He welcomes meforoneof his very 
last tours of the museum, confiding that he’s full 
of despair at its closure. To enter the display area 
we walk past his office, which resembles some- 
thing out of a movie. It’s jammed with old boxes housing 
ancient books and rare medical engravings and illustrations from 
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organs and foetuses are immersed in a special fixative 

r liquid - only known to long-dead laboratory assistants 
- which has discoloured the flesh, giving it even more 
of an alien appearance. The containers highlight a vari- 
ety of abnormalities and deformities, such as the embryos 
of Siamese twins and misshapen stillborn babies. Some of 
the specimens are labelled with the names of their former 
owners, including the brain of someone named Tan, which is 
noted to have helped famed French physician, anatomist and 
anthropologist Pierre Paul Broca in his groundbreaking studies 
on the frontal lobe. 

Other cabinets have specialized surgical instruments from 
throughout the centuries, wax models and casts, plus skeletons, 
skulls and bone fragments. The oldest skeleton at Dupuytren Is 
that of a woman who suffered from prodigious osteomalacia 
(her bones were so soft that she couldn’t stand on her own 
and had to lay down all the time). She was the first woman in 
history to give her body to science and her remains were pre- 
sented to the Academy of Surgery in 1 752, before getting lost 
while appearing in a sideshow. Her skeleton was finally found 
in Europe years later and was returned to the museum, 
where researchers displayed it in a rectangular 
glass showcase. 

Conan introduces me to another 
“star" of the museum: the skele- 
. ton of Pipine, a deformed man 
from the 1 8th century whose 
"S '■ hands and feet were fused 

directly to his torso. Famous 
in the history of teratology 
(the study of abnormalities of 



physiological developme^ his story influenced 
director Tod Browning to make the film Freaks. 
Pipine’s skeleton is plar^hext to a wax statue 
of him, just as it would’\^been shown at med- 
ical fairs. 

Some of the oldest deformities here are wax 
renderings, dating back to before the opening 
of the museum. I man/el at stunningly detailed 
hearts, both whole and dissected, which reveal 
severe pathological abnormalities, including a 
set of three that show different stages of the 
dissection of a heart ravaged by a syphilitic 
aneurysm (syp hilis wa sla rampant problem; 
unfr^abte al the time, ft caused various defor- 
mities). Other wax modets depict ailments such 
as a harelip before and after an operation, and 
cranial deformities. 

As I walk through the aisles with Conan, I no- 
tice medical students in the room who are dead 
silent as they observe the specimens. There is a 
tension at Dupuytren between serious medical 
study and morbid curiosity, 
imens used both to teach 
they were part of sideshows; in past centuries, 
the line between these worlds was considerably 
more blurry. I'm told, not surprisingly, that most 
medical professionals detest when the place is 
labelled a "museum of horrors." Perhaps that 
was behind the decision to close it (no official 
reason was given) and divide its contents up 
between eight different department of the uni- 
versity. 

It’s hard to imagine that such an old museum 
would end, and the bitterness in Conan’s voice 
reinforces the loss. Worse, there is no exist- 
ing photographic catalogue of the museum, as 
French law prohibits taking pictures of people 
who gave their bodies to science, and Dupuy- 
tren would err on the side of caution, despite 
the age of the specimens. There are signs on 
the wall reminding me that photography is pro- 
hibited, and normally Conan would reinforce the 
rule. This time, however, he turns his back on 
the warning and returns to his office, leaving me 
to provide at least some documentation of one 
of the strangest places Paris will ever know. Q 
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LIVE AND LET LIVELV 


THE SHALLOWS 

Starring Blake Uvety, Oscar Jaenada and Brett Cullen 
Directed by Jaume Collet-Serra 
Written by Arrthony Jaswinski 
Columbia Pictures 

Two signs that it's 2016: most big studio 
horror releases are one-location films with small 
casts, and, every other indie horror movie has a 
shark in it. 

The Shallows is the best of both worlds, a film 
with a big enough budget to pull off a strong 
lead, gorgeous cinematography 
and some wild shark effects, 
but small enough to appeal 
directly to horror fans with some 
outrageous kills, effective gore 
and a tone that’s just playful and 
weird enough to make it stand 
out. In other words, on a scale 
of Jaws to Sharknado 3, The 
Shallows swims strongly up the 
middle. 

The plot is as simple as it gets. 

Blake Lively (who’s come a long 
way since The Sisterhood of hie Travelling Pants, 
right?) stars as Nancy, a recent med sdhool 
drop-out trying to find herself by travelling to the 
secret beach In Mexico that her mother - who 
died of cancer - once surfed while pregnant 
with her. After getting dropped off, she sets out 


to tame some gnarly tubes... or whatever it is 
surfers do. 

Apparently never having seen Shark Week 
programs, she paddles up to a whale carcass, 
which has attracted the attention of a Great 
White the size of a limo (with monster truck 
tires). After a harrowing (and gross) sequence 
in which she’s forced to hang on to the rotting 
whale as her new nemesis tries to knock her 
off it, Nancy makes it to a rock, where she’s 
stranded. Wounded and alone (after a couple 
locals are out of the picture), she must figure out 
a way to get to safety as the shark circles and the 
tide slowly rises. 

Director Jaume Collet-Sema 
(House of IVax remake, Orphari\ and 
screenwriter Anthony Jaswinski 
(Vanishing on 7th Street) take a 
quality-over-quantity approach 
to the shark mayhem and also 
focus on Nancy's struggle to deal 
with her wounds, dehydrabon 
and exposure, which raises the 
stakes considerably for our likeable 
survivor. But don’t think for a 
second that means the man-eater in 
The Shallows is taking a backseat, 
because when that behemoth attacks it's almost 
comically relentless, mincing everything it sets 
its mouth to: flesh, coral, metal, etc. 

In the summer of 2016, the toothy bastard 
might just take a bite out of your heart, too. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 



BLIND DAGE 


DON'T BREATHE 

starring Jane Levy, Dylan Minnette and Stephen Lang 
Directed by Fede Alvarez 
Written by Fede Alvarez and Rodo Sayagues 
Screen Gems 

To the relief of many fans, Uruguayan director 
Fede Alvarez did a bang-up job with the Evil 
Dead remake, but Don’t Breatlw, Alvarez and co- 
scripter Rodo Sayagues’ follow-up. Is a knockout. 
A terrifyingly effective film, which takes a simple 
gambit - a home-invasion horror in which the 
invaders are the victims 
- and runs like the devil 
with it. 

The dynamics ot our 
three young burglars are 
tamiiiar enough: Rocky 
{Evil Dead's Jane Levy) 
needs the money so she 
and her young daughter 
can escape their squalid, 
uncaring home; her 
boyfriend Money (Daniel 
Zovatto) is the ruthless 
leader of their gang; and 
Alex (Dylan Minnette) 

Is a nice guy at heart 
who goes along because of his crush on Rocky. 
Their target seems like an easy mark: a blind man 
(Stephen Lang) living in an otherwise abandoned 
neighborhood of urban Detroit who's hoarding 
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a fiuge cash settlemerl from his flajghter's 
accidental death. A physically Impaired victim, no 
potential witnesses arojnd... should be an easy job, 
right? 

Hardly. After the trio break into the house - and 
as cinematographer Pedro Luque's camera roams 
the rooms and halls, picking out details that will 
be crucial later - they discover that the man may 
not have use of his eyes, but has plenty of deadly 
tricks up his sleeve. His home is a booby-trapped 
maze of terror, and he himself - a military veteran 
(Lang’s still buff seven years after Avata/} - can 
navigate his territory with lethal skill. The behaviour 
of both the youths and their attacker remains 
plausible throughout, as escape proves Impossible 
and Alvarez swings from gut-wrenching violence to 
set pieces of seat-clutching tension. In particular, 
the filmmakers find an Imaginative, 
effective way to present the Inevitable 
sequence In which the man kills all the 
lights to level the playing field. 

Don't Breathe springs genuine 
shocks and surprises as we and the 
leads venture deeper into the home's 
nooks and crannies, and the blind man 
pops up where he’s not expected. The 
story plumbs truly perverse depths In 
its final act, incorporating one specific 
detail shot you won't believe the 
filmmakers got away with. But they do, 
and they go for broke throughouf while maintaining 
rock-solid control of the material; the results are as 
scarily exhilarating as anything seen on screen in 
years. Here's another don't: don’t miss it. 

MICHAEL GINGOLD 


WlCKERWom 

SACRIFICE 

Starring Radha Mitchell, Rupert Graves 
and Joanne Crawford 
Written and directed by Pet« A, Pawling 
iFC Midnight 

Plot twists that work beautifully on fhe page can 
fall flat on screen, as evidenced by this adaptation of 
Sharon Bolton’s superior 2008 orlme novel. Sacrifice 
Isn't a bad movie by any of the conventional gauges 
that often signal trouble in horror films - it's well 
acted, beautifully shot and competently directed, 
with a pair of Immensely likeable characters at its 
centre and a few moments that flicker on the edge 
of something special. Asa murder mystery, the film 
ticks off plenty of mandatory genre boxes and even 
takes a few hard lefts. As a fright flick, though. It 
dives into the deep end of the folk-horror pool - and 
sinks like a rune stone. 

You’d never know It from the film's promising 
beginning, which Infroduces us to obstetrician Tora 
Hamilton (the always •compelling Radha Mitchell) 
as she works to save a pattent’s unborn baby. The 
scene pulls off a bloody reversal and we're promptly 
whisked off to Scotland’s Shetland Islands, where 
Tora and her husband Duncan (Rupert Graves) have 
retreated to recover from a string of miscarriages 
- and adopt a wee bairn of their very own. It 
seems Duncan’s ancestral home Is knee-deep In 


adoptable babies and stoic widowers - two dots 
Tora will begin to connect when she discovers 
the ritually mutilated, rune-branded 
corpse of a young woman In a 
peat bog on her new estate. The 
men of the Island warn her not to 
meddle in their folk-horror tropes 
or whatever, so Tora teams up with 
local police sergeant Dana Tulloch 
(Joanne Crawford, In the film’s other 
standout performance) to suss out 
a conspiracy with roots in ancient 
Scottish folklore. 

It sounds terrific, and It could've 
been. A folk-horror procedural that hinges on 
two women trying to expose a creepy network of 
chauvinistic jackwads? Yes, please. But Sacrifice, 
In spite of Its rightfully well-regarded source 
material, devolves into a laundry list of cllchbs 
better suited for an episode of Criminal Minds than 
a horror feature. It’s hard to Imagine a viewer who 
won't have everything figured out long before the 
movie gets around to its hoary (though satisfyingly 
stabby) conclusion. If Sacrifice actually does garner 
any of the H'/cker Mar; comparisons it seems to be 
going for. it won’t be Robin Hardy’s 1973 version 
that’s being Invoked. 

APRIL SHELLINGS 


S8 CC BITY RISK 
THE ABANDONED 

Starring Jason Patric, Louisa Krause and Mark Margolis 
Directed by Eytan Rockaway 
Written by Ido Ruk and Eytan Rockaway 
IFC Midnight 

Have you ever been found yourself in a bad 
situation and wished you could magically conjure 
up an escape hatch? But ycu can’t, you just have 
to work your way out on your own. Movie scripts 
are different; authors will write their characters 
Into a corner and then pull a trick or Invoke some 
divine Intervention to achieve a satifying ending. 
Sometimes this works, and sometimes, as in The 
Abandoned, it’s ten pounds of horseshit in a five- 
pound bag. 

If last issue’s cover story on Session 9 Is any 
indication, few things are creepier than abandoned 
Institutions, and here’s another film that seems 
written around a specific Iccaticn. The sef-up is 


strong: a young woman named Streak (Louisa 
Krause: Ava’s Possessions) starts a new Job as a 
security guard In a cavernous disused building 
(can you call It abandoned If the owners employ 
a security to team to watch over it?) in New York. 
She really needs the job to patch up her troubled 
personal life but gets a downright hostile welcome 
from veteran guard Cooper (the always watchable 
Jason Patric). He's about twenty pounds of asshole 
In a two-pound bag, mostly because he verbally 
abuses Steak, expecting her to qu'1 within a week, 
like every other eager hire that gets spooked by the 
place. 

But Streak Is determined to stay and starts 
exploring the building despite hearing voices. She 
opens a locked door In 
the basement - despite 
Cooper’s warnings - and 
unleashes the things that 
lurk in the remains of an 
asylum. She also allows a 
homeless man named Jim 
(fan^stic character actor 
Mark Margolis, who’s been 
in everything from Black 
Swan to American Horror 
Sfo/y) to take shelter in the 
building from a raging storm, which complicates 
things when he goes missing. 

The setting and performances carry The 
Abandoned (a.k.a. The Confined) for a long time, 
but then co-wrtfer/director Eytan Rockaway doesn’t 
know where to go with the story, so he crams about 
100 pounds of horror movie cliches into a one- 
pound bag and lets them spill all over the place. 
With too many spooky twists to clean up, he resorts 
to an ending we've seen before, and It's a groaner 
any way you package it. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


BUGGED OUT 


BITE 

Starring Elma Begovic, Annette Wozniak and Jordan Gray 
Directed by Chad AriAibald 
Written by Jayme Laforest and Chad Archibald 
Shout Factory 

Goop, guck, blood and vomit splatter all over 
the walls in this contemporary spin on the human- 
to-bug transformation story. At the centre of the 
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dripping mess Is Casey (Elma Begovic), who’s on 
a tropical, booze-tilled bachelorette weekend with 
her closest gal pals before she marries her fiance 
Jared (Jordan Gray). 
Things go awry when 
she gets wasted and 
wakes up naked on 
the beach, after getting 
bitten by an exotic 
bug while swimming. 
She returns home 
wondering rf she really 
wants to get married, 
and Increasingly worried 
about the Infection 
that's set In on her leg. 

As her hash 
begins to change, 
she secludes herself In her apartment, growing 
distant from her friends and Jared, and further 
angering her disapproving mother-in-law/ 
landlord - all while taking on Insect-llke traits, 
such as spreading slime all over everything. 
The ostensibly Kafka-esque symbolism of Casey 
turning Into a human-bug Is appropriate and more 
than a little obvious, but remains a compelling 
narrative. The cast, however, barely carries a story 
we’ve seen before, with some stilted, amateur 
performances making parts of the movie laughable. 

When the film premiered at the Fantasia Film 
Festival last summer, barf bags were handed out to 
the audience, and Bite Is certainly disgusting to the 
uninitiated, but if you've seen David Cronenberg's 
remake of The Fly, there's not much new here. The 
set design In- Casey’s apartment-turned-lair Is slimy 
and putrid, and one of the strongest aspects of the 



film, but It gets overused In a movie desperately 
trying to make the most of Its super-low budget 
singular location (which we're told Is In New York 
but has zero of that aesthetic). There's only so 
much jelly barf you can throw up on screen before 
ft gets old, after all. Bite tries hard but ultimately 
comes off as a low-budget, pedestrian effort. If you 
consider yourself a real goo-hound, though, you 
may want to check It out - just like that weird bug 
bite on your leg. 

RICHELLECKARKOT 


ALL THAT AND 
A BASEBALL BAT 


SCHERZO OIABOLICO 

Starrirrg Francisco BarreIro, Daniela Soto Veil 
and Jorge Molina 

Written and directed by Adrian Garcia Bogliano 
Dark Sky Rims 

What does it mean to say that someone makes 
“mad movies?" In the most general sense It 
refers to mavericks creating rebellious films. More 
specifically - in this writer's opinion, anyhow - 
mad movies embody a lunatic energy, are tilled 
with unexpected jolts, and are proudly sexual, 
violent and perverse. By that definition, Adrian 
Garcia Bogliano most definitely makes mad movies. 
Rooms for Tourists. Coid Sweat. Penumbra and 
Here Comes the Devil {RMSUI) all fit the warped 
bill, as does his latest. Scherzo Diabolico. 

It’s centred around Amar (Francisco BarreIro: 
Here Comes the Devil, the original We Are What We 
Are], an overworked but loyal company man whose 
wife berates him for a seeming lack of cojones - 
which he does Indeed possess, as evidenced by the 
bondage sex he has with a prostitute. 

You might as well call him Optimus Amar because 
there’s just so much more than meets the eye to 
our protagonist. For example, he practices giving 
his father - a dementia sufferer - chokeholds that 
knock him out, he has designs on a co-worker, 
and he's been watching a 
schoolgirl. What the hell Is 
he scheming? 

Scherzo Diabolico isn’t 
perfect, mainly because It's 
tough to swallow someof the 
character twists / twisted 
characters. Including one 
that becomes an assassin 
with a Deadpool-llke verve 
for sadistic murder, and 
a second half that loses 
steam. However, there’s a 
lot of fun to be had trying to 
figure out where Bogliano 
is going with the plot, so 
let’s not reveal much more, 
other than It descends into all sorts of moral and 
sexual degradations Involving further Infidelities, 
kidnapping, classical music and blunt-force trauma 
with a baseball but that’ll have you cheering or 
gagging. Or both. 

Cinematic deviants such as Bogliano work on 
shock and awe, and even when they come up short 


In some departments, their movies leave a bruise 
you’ll remember. If you want something softer, 
there's no shortage of works with more mainstream 
sensibilities. And that's important, because how 
would we measure mad films without them? 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


THE POWEB OF HONG-JIN 
COMPELS YOB! 


THE WAILING 

Starring Jun Kunimura, Jung-min Hwang 
and Woo-hee Chun 
Written and directed by Hong-fin Na 
Well Go USA 

If a new film from the director of The Ch3ser{2Q0B) 
is not sufficient in itself to whet your appetite, how 
about the fact that this Is Na Mong-jin's first foray 
into supernatural horror? 

Chaser was a stunningly 
suspenseful debut and 
remains among the very 
best South Korean serial- 
killer thrillers ever made. 

After the convoluted and 
uninvolving drama-cum- 
crime thriller The Yellow 
Sea (2010) and a six- 
year-long pause, Mong- 
Jin Is back In form with 
The Wailing, an instant 
domestic hit and critics’ 
darling at the Cannes festival. 

The Walling embodies all the qualities we love 
about the new Korean cinema; tt’s brave, original, 
grim, violent, funny, suspenseful, unpredictable: 
it’s multi-layered, multi-genre adult entertainment. 
It merges low comedy with police procedural, crime 
drama with splatter, psycho-thriller with possession 
horror, and laces everything with philosophical 
questions about the nature of evil; namely, whether 
It’s entirely man-made (psycho-sociological) or 
influenced from (metaphysical) 
spheres above and below. 

The plot concerns Jong-goo 
(Dowon Kwak), a bumbling police 
officer whose Job is to make sense 
of a series of motiveless murders 
wherein people kill their friends and 
family In gory ways, as if possessed, 
or at least Infected with something 
that turns them Into lunatics with 
very bad skin. All of it seems to 
be related to the recent arrival of 
a mysterious Japanese man (Jun 
Kunimura: Audition], but the plot 
thickens when Jong-goo's daughter 
becomes a Devil's moppet and he 
has no other respite but to summon 
the exor... ehm, a shaman. Brace yourselves for a 
scene of exorcism unlike any you’ve ever seen. 

Although It will likely rank among the top five 
horror films of this year. The Wailing Is not perfect: 
at 156-minutes it would benefit from losing twenty 
minutes of silly slapstick, bickering and pointless 
domqsfc scenes that break up the brooding tone 






and divert Iron ttie plot and Its themes. Also, the 
storytelling Is too elliptical tor Its own good and the 
concljslon (or lack thereof) may seem like a confusing 
cop-out to most viewers. Still, this Is powertui cinema 
brimming with a thick atmosphere of omnipresent evil 
that shatters any pretense of safety. The nightmarish 
world so masterly depicted here makes the question of 
evil’s ongin ultimately Immaterial. Man-made or God/ 
Devil-made, It’s right around the corner. Hell, It's right 
In our hearts. Exorcise that. 

OEJANOGNJANOVIC 


UTTLEgEEPS 


MQNSTERLAND 

starring Joiin FratrkJin, Josh LaCasse and Steven Barton 
Directed by Graham Delman, Jack Fields, 

Erik Gardner, et al. 

Written by Kaspar Ainelo, Jan Andresson, 

Jack Reids, et al. 

RLl Entertainment 



OVERLOOKED. FORGOTTEN AND DISMISSED 


THIS ISSUE: LANGE IS LEFT WITH SKIN ’N' BONES 

SitTHMY SUIT SLUES 


Monsierland, Dread Central’s new anthology film, 
has a very loose definition of "monster," It could be 
a vampire, a witch, some killer jellyfish or... a puppet 
baby shaped like ah Ice cream. 

The point is, Monsterland is a mess when it comes to 
any kind of through-line between its stories. Even the 
tone of the shorts doesn't match, ranging from moodily 
suspensefui to campy and silly to the indescrbably 
weird. It’s clearly just a way to package them together. 

That said, the films possess a unique creative charm 
that makes them very watchable. Even the wraparound 
story - which features a man trying to hide from the 
monster-pocalypse in 
a movie theatre, where 
he proceeds to watch 
the shorts - has a 
purpose, as It uses the 
protagonist’s mindset 
to shift the tone of the 
films. 

Some of the 
standouts Include “The 
Grey Matter," involving 
a man who fnds that 
I the hole in the back of 
his head has made him 
quite the ladies man; 
’’Curiosity Kills," a silent short in which a boy feeds 
nuclear chemicals to his pet mouse, promptly turning 
It Into a mischievous murderer; "Hag," featunng a man 
suffering from sleep paralysis, which may or may not 
be caused by his sleep-deprived wife; and "Happy 
Memories," the short that features the aforementioned 
Ice cream puppet baby, an avant-garde film that’s as 
creative with Its puppets and Images as it Is Illogical. 
It doesn’t belong in a horror anthology because It Is 
neither scary nor gross, but In its defense I don't know 
what genre It would fit in. 

Not all the shorts are great; some are pointless, such 
as the one where a bunch of teenagers get eaten by 
an unseen water creature. But for the most part, each 
film has something original and Inventive to bring to 
the table. Recommended for a late-night viewing with 
friends. 

BREH MCNEILL 



' Did you know your skin Is actually an organ, like your liver or pancreas? Just 
I Imagine what It'd be like to lose It - how difficult walking would be and how 
' *■ TT Vour clothes would stick to you... gross! That’s the problem facing Pete, a 
J— I. ijfiiiigm young doctor who cured his cancer by Injecting himself with a genetcaily 
modified parasite that ate his tumour, but also ate all of his skin. Now the only way he can survive 
Is by eating other people's skin, just like in The Incredible Melting Man. Shot mainly w'rthin the 
confines of a basement laboratory with minimal cast, this Is a cool flick with gobs of great gore, 
good acting and just the right amount of nudity... lots! 

BODY COUNT: 3 


DEBSiE DOES DEADLY 


^ DRY BONES 


Camp Motion Pictures 

Remember the monster that lived under your bed, the one you feared would 
nijn fggr you to pieces after you fell asleep? Well, when Andy was a kid. It killed his 
! ^ father, leaving nothing behind but - you guessed tt - dry bones. Thirty-five years 

" and hundreds of therapy sessions later, he returnsto hischildhood homecertain 

It had all been nothing but horrible nightmares. But when people who spend the night there go 
missing he realizes the monster Is real and waiting for him. Writer/director Greg Lamberson {Slime 
City. Slime City Massacrd) delivers a solid effort featuring my favourite Canadian Scream Queen, 
the Indomitable Debbie Rochon, as a sadistic succubus in a role that'll leave you unable to look at 
a woman’s bare breasts the same way ever again! 

BODY COUNT: 6 


mm MOST SAVAGE 

8 THE BONE GARDEN 

Camp Motion Pictures 

Michelle Pfeiffer stars In this chilling tale about a woman who's convinced that her 
university professor husband has had an affair with one of his students and that the 
man next door has killed his wife. No-wart a second - that’s What Lies Beneath. 
The Bone Garden is a completely different story about a woman who’s convinced 
that her university professor husband has had an affair with one of his students and that the man 
next door has killed his wife. Despite the deja vu, this one gets better as It goes along and features 
a tight lead performance by Trade Savage {Friday the 13th Part III). There are also twists that’ll 
keep you guessing right up to the end, and some deliciously dark humour. 

BODY COUNT: 13 

AMOUNT OF WET BONES: 139.28 lbs 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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MAGINE REAR WINDOW AS FILMED BY DAVID 
LYNCH. AND YOU’LL HAVE AN IDEA OF WHA' 
TO EXPECT FROM AUSTRALIA’S OBSERVANCE. 


Aussie director Joseph Sims-Denrett's second feature (on DVD and VOD Au 


gust 2 from Artsploltation Rims), after 2011's DIacK-comic murder thriller Bad 
Behaviour, focuses on Parker (Lindsay Farris), a man whose life has bottomed 
out. Desperate for money, he takes a job from an unseen employer that seems 
simple: stake out the apartment of a beautrtui woman, Tenneal (Stephanie king), 
from a derelict flat across the street. As he spends day after day watching her, 
Tenneal’s circumstances become increasingly bizarre, but Parker's become 
worse as his surroundings begin to prey on his psyche... 

Themes of paranoia and surveiilance are everywhere in 
both our entertainment and our reai lives these days, and the 
latter bled into Observance, according to its creator. 

"I was watching that Edward Snowden documentary [C/f- 
izen Four],'' recalls Sims-Dennett, who co-wrote the movie 
with Josh Zammit, “and there’s a realiy interesting moment - . . 
toward the end where a guy says that ail the surveillanoe - 

now, even though the whole purpose behind it is to protect _ 

us. changes how we behave and how we think, if we know • ' 

that everything we do is being recorded and watched. It is • , 

that onset of paranoia that changes how Parker and Tenneal 
behave in the film." o b s e r 

This also influenced the way Sims-Dennett shot the mov- 
ie. He iocked off the camera much of the time, in order to 
mimic Tenneai being observed through Parker’s lens, mean- 
ing sometimes her appearanoe Is fleeting as she disappears 

behind a wall. 

“I wanted theaudience to havethe same experience as him," says Sims-Den- 
nett, “so I would choose one specific view of a scene and capture it all through 
that. It gives this very restricted, controlled feel that plays into those themes of 
paranoia and surveillance." 

As far as those themes go, the filmmaker reveals that they also grew out of his 


which only served to amplify them, 
living with Josh, who worked at 
company," he recalls. “He left there as well and we decided to write a 
matter of trying to figure out what we thought was scary, and 
' what parts of our lives fed into all of that. And then the production was this gigan- 
tic eleven-day anxiety attack of my credit card getting maxed out, and shooting 
during the biggest heatwave of all time in Sydney. I was still casting and trying 
to rewrite the script while we were going. It was seventeen-hour days, trapped 
in this tiny apartment, no tst AD, no schedule, and that played into the anxiety 
that exists in the film. That tense atmosphere was what it really felt like on set." 

Further blurring the lines between fact and fiction, the 
■ •. apartment in Observance was Sims-Dennett and Zammit's 

own place - Put not yosf theirs. They shared it with two other 
^ ^ roommates, who were there during the duration of the shoot. 

' ' “nhey hated us; they were lovely, but it was awful for 

them, because It wasn’t like we were doing eight-to-ten-hour 
days. The fim completely took over the house, because we 
T* , always had the windows closed, and everything was boarded 

up. It was like living in this nightmare." 

* i That nightmare eventually gave way to a dream once the 
' movie was embraced by audiences and critics at film festivals, 
including Montreal’s Fantasia Film Festival, where this inter- 
VANCE view was held. Ah odd trend at last year’s test saw many of the 
films incorporating vomiting scenes. Put Observance Poasted 
the most disgusting of them all, as Parker spits up black fluid 
- ’ length. It was Just one thing the filmmakers 

f'sd to deal with on an exceptionally difficult shoot 

“Josh was uhderneath Lindsay with ajar, spooning a mix of 
syrup and black food colouring up into his mouth," Sims-Dennett remembers. “At 
one point he broke the jar, so he was spooning glass into Lindsay’s mouth, and 
Just kept goingl I was in the next room, staring at a monitor, going, ’Yeah! This is 
so gross, this is wonderful!’ It works so effectively, showing the inner corruption 
of the character.” 
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.POpiE MlE TROUBLE 

KILLER DAMES: 

THE NIGHT EVELYN CAME OUT 
OFTHEGRAVEI1971)"”' 

Starring Anthony Steffen, Marina Malfatti 

and Enzo Tarascio 

Directed by Emilio P. Miraglla 

Written by Emilio P. Miraglla, Fablo Pittorru and 

Massimo FelisattI 

THE RED QUEEN KILLS 
SEVEN TIMES (1972) 

Starring Barbara Bouchet, Ugo Pagllal 
and Marina Malfatti 
Directed by Emilio P. Miraglla 
Written by Emilio P. Miraglla and Fabio Pittorru 
Arrow Video 

Emilio P. Miraglia might be 
an unfamiliar name to most 
of you, but Arrow Video’s Kill- 
er Dames set should change 
that. The first of the two films 
here, 1971’s The Night Ev- 
elyn Came Out of the Grave, 
sees Lord Alan Cunningham 
(Anthony Steffen, who played 
the title characjter in several 
Django movies) haunted by 
his dead, red-haired wife. She 
cuckolded him and now he 


lures look-alike prostitutes into his BDSM base- 
ment to their demise. After an encounter at a 
party with the gorgeous Gladys (Marina Maffatf : 
All the Colors of the Dark\, Cunningham is imme- 
diately smitten and marries her, seemingly cured 
of his homicidal Impulses. 

And yet... Gladys sees Evelyn skulking about 
the castle, family members are gruesomely dis- 
patched, and Cunningham questions his sanity, 
culminating in a lurid scene in which Evelyn’s 
corpse rises from her coffn. Bodies pile up and 
the plot twists all over the place until the fnal 
frame, ensuring that you’ll still be pondering the 
fim after the credits roll. 

Miraglia’s next project appears as the second 
film in the set. The Red Queen Kills Seven Times 
(1972). In it, a family curse controls the tate ot 
sisters Kitty and Eveline. Kitty (Barbara Bouchet: 

Don’t Torture A Duckling! is a 
fashion photographer who re- 
turns to her family estate after 
the unexpected death of her 
grandfather, allegedly caused 
by a mysterious woman in a 
red cape. Everyone believes 
that it's Eveline, fulfilling the 
murderous prophecy, but Kitty 
knows better because she’d 
accidentally killed her a few 
years ago after a vicious argu- 
ment, and conspired with an- 



other sister, Franziska (Marina Malfatti), to stash 
Eveline’s corpse in the cellar. 

When the red-caped woman embarks on a 
killing spree, Kitty, like Lord Cunningham in 
Evelyn, begins to wonder if Eveline is somehow 
responsible, albeit from beyond the grave. The 
plot is more labyrinthine than logical, and reveals 
within reveals unspool unbl the climax, which 
takes place in a flooded basement full of rats. 

Both Killer Dames films are defined by im- 
peccable cinematography, as well as beautiful 
production and costume design, and memo- 
rable scores from legendary composer Bruno 
Nicolai. As always, Amow's special features 
are outstanding. Including significant commen- 
tary tracks, interviews, featurettes and trailers. 
The Night Evelyn Came Out of the Grave and The 
Red Queen Kills Seven Times are clearly not only 
influenced by Mario Bava and Dario Argento, but 
also Alfred Hitchcock’s Vertigo and Charlotte 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Although Miraglia only di- 
rected a handful of films in his relatively short 
career, these two are excellent examples of his 
gothic-inspired giallo style. 

LESS LEE MOORE 

' ' "m® MM 

VENOM 1 1981 

Starring Oliver Reed, Susan George and Klaus Kinski 
Directed by Piers Haggard 
Written by Robert Carrington 
Blue Underground 

Certain films prove irresistible to writers at 
the Rue Morgue office. Venom, which promis- 
es and delivers a scene In which a poisonous 
snake bites Oliver 
Reed on the dick, is 
just such a film, Ven- 
om opens with a sexy 
maid {Straw Dogd 
Susan George) and 
an unstable chauffeur 
(Reed) plotting to kid- 
nap and ransom the 
son of their employer. 

They team up with an 
experienced criminal 
(Klaus Kinski) to ensure this plan goes off with- 
out a hitch. Their scheme is thwarted when the 
intended target comes home armed with one of 
the world's most poisonous snakes. 

No, the boy isn’t as clever as Home Alone’s 
Kevin McCallister, as he has devised no traps 
nor made use of a TalkBoy Recorder to stop 
the chminals. Instead, the fun comes because 
of a mix-up at the pet store,'which accidentally 
gives the boy a deadly Black Mamba instead of a 
garden snake! The repfle escapes its cage and 
Reed kills a police officer in the ensuing confu- 
sion, attracting the enbre force to the house. Our 
would-be kidnappers attempt hostage negotla- 
bons while avoiding the Black Mamba. Rounding 
out the cast are Sterling Hayden as the boy’s 






grandfather, Nicol Williamson as a weary police 
officer and Michael Gough as a snake expert. 

Sadly, all of the aforementioned craziness is 
carried out in Venom’s first act before it settles 
into an almost conventional hostage drama. Thie 
film briefly springs to iffe for not one, but two 
scenes In which someone Is simultaneously bit- 
ten by a snake and shot to death. 

That said, the wildest aspect of Venom was 
its behind-the-scenes drama, 
resulting in original director Tobe 
Hooper being replaced by Piers 
Haggard ten days into shooting. 

For the curious, The Blood on 
Satan’s Claw director discarded 
Hooper’s footage since it featured 
Kinski in “Nazi garb” and clashed 
with Haggard’s new material. 

Blue Underground’s Blu-ray/ 

DVD details these production 
woes care of Haggard’s com- 
mentary and a booklet by former 
Fangoria editor Michael Gingold. 

Venom never lives up to its deliriously entertain- 
ing first act, but the extras and a beautful 2K 
transfer make it a worthy addition to any schlock 
fan's collection. 

R.I.P. Oliver Reed's dong. Rest in penis. 

ADAM CLARKE 


SPELLING IT OCT 


SORCERESS (1996|«"<' 

Starting Unda Blair, Edward Albert and Julie Strain 
Directed by Jim WynorskI 
Written by Mack Thomas McGee 
Synapse 

Sorceress will forever stand as a testargent 
to what you can do with a script fished out of a 
bin behind the Passions set and reworked into 


pre-Internet softcore porn for the late-night telly 
market. In It, lawyer Larry Barnes (Larry Poin- 
dexter) Is married to Erica (Scream Queen Julie 
Strain), a witch who cast a spell on him to make 
him in fall in love with her and leave his then-girl- 
friend Carol (Rochelle Swanson). Much of Erica 
and Larry’s marriage - told in the venerable form 
of the flashback - consists of shagging all over 
the house and Erica reminding Larry that he'll 
never be rid of her. However, 
things come to a head one 
night when he comes home 
from a hard day's lawyering to 
discover her naked in front of 
a candle-and-blood-covered 
altar, putting some bad juju 
on the chap ahead of Larry in 
the promotion queue at work. 
They fight and Erica falls off a 
balcony and dies. For those 
concerned about spoilers, I 
should note that. A, all of this 
happens within the first five 
minutes of the movie, and, B, around three of 
those minutes consist of Erica massaging her 
boobs with oil. 

The plot then writhes its somewhat less lubri- 
cated way around the law firm's office politics 
and more boobs, until Carol ends up possessed 
by Linda Blair’s character, Amelia, for reasons 
that are unclear, but which the director decided 
probably didn’t matter on the grounds that Lin- 
da Blair is doing the possessing and she clearly 
knows a thing or two about that sort of thing. 

Spoiler alert: turns out It was all a dream. Yup, 
Sorceress wears its debt to 1 980s US soaps on 
its sleeves - or rather. It would, if Its cast could 
remember where they'd put their pesky shirts. 
One to play at your next coven meet, if you need 
a cackle. 

CUIRE HORSNELL 



PEIBMBEMG RAY 

RAYHARRYHAUSEN: 

SPECIAL EFFECTS TITAN (201 1)''"" 

Written and directed by Gilles Penso 
Arrow Films 

Much like the films worked on by its sub- 
ject, Ray Harr^ausen: Special Effects Titan is 
a labour of love. French filmmaker Gilles Penso 
spent eight years putting together this 97-minute 
tribute to the late master of stop-motion anima- 
tion. And if his adoration leaves little room for 
objectivity, well, when it comes to Harryhausen, 
the man behind some of the most special special 
effects in cinema, the adoration is welcome. 

Penso tells Harryhaiisen’s story mostly 
chronologically, starting with his apprentice- 
ship with King Kong animator Willis O’Brien and 
friendship with author Ray Bradbury through the 
productions of such classics of science fiction 
and fantasy as It Came From Beneath the Sea 
(1955), Jason and the 
Argonauts (1963) and 
his last film. Clash of 
the Tita^s{^93^). Along 
the way he allows the 
man’s many admirers - 
among them Guillermo 
del Toro, Peter Jack- 
son, James Cameron 
and Steven Spielberg 

- to make the case for 
Harryhausen's rightful status as one of cinema’s 
greatest technicians. 

But above and beyond Harryhausen's technical 
prowess was his ability to Imbue his characters 

- among them the Ymir (from 1957’s 20 Million 
Miles to Eartfti, Medusa (from TitanSi and Talos 
(from Jasoif) - with enough soul to make them 
both frightening and awe-inspiring. It’s an ability 
testified to by both Penso’s many interviewees 
as well as extensive clips from Harryhausen’s 
filmography. 

Indeed, Penso gives us access to previous- 
ly unseen parts of Harryhausen’s professional 
life, from stop-motion tests he made as a mon- 
ster-crazy teen to newly-shot footage of the orig- 
inal maquettes created decades ago by him and 
his father Fred. It’s powerful, beautiful stuff. 

Notable Blu-ray extras include additional inter- 
views with director Edgar Wright {Shaun of the 
Dead) and special effects master Rick Baker {An 
American Werewolf in Londoii). There's also an 
informative filmmaker commentary that details 
their struggles to get the movie made. 

While CGI has largely supplanted stop motion, 
Ray Harryhausen remains a god among movie 
fans of a certain age. Hopefully Penso’s film will 
encourage modern monster kids who worship 
his disciples’ work to check out the master’s 
oeuvre. Then the Harryhausen legend will truly 
live on forever. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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tiile dedicated craftsmen such as 
Univeiaal monster makeup artist 


tion animator Willis O’Brien tend to 
get most of the classic horror accolades, director 
and production designer William Cameron Menzies 
may have been just as important in the develop- 
ment of popular genre cinema. Even before helm- 
ing his masterpiece, the highly stylized sci-fi clas- 
sic Things to Come {1936), Menzies was making 
his name as an art director and FX man for many 
notable silent and pre-code productions, including 
the occuft action adventure Chandu the Magician 
(1932). Just released on Blu-ray by Kino, Chandu 
takes its cues from the Universal monster movies of 
the bme even as it helped shape the future of genre 
filmmaking with its impressive optical effects. 

A pulpy adaptation of a popular radio series 
that debuted a few months earlier, Chandu stars 
Edmund Lowe as the titular mystic, an American 
trained in dark magic by Indian yogis. The plot 
unfolds as fhe evil Floxor (Bela Lugosi) kidnaps 
Chandu's family in a bid to compel fhe mysterious 
mystic's scientist brother-in-law Robert (Henry B. 
Walthall) to hand over the secrets of a death ray he 
has invented. Summoning all his strange powers, 
Chandu and his best gal Princess Nadji (Irene Ware) 
head to Roxor’s secret Egyptian lair to stop the vil- 
lain's plans of global destruction. 

Fresh from working with Lowe as a stage magi- 
cian in the old dark house-derived 
The Sp/der {1931), Menzies turned //^1 Al 
to Hollywood's monster movie fad 
to provide a vivid, familiar backdrop ^ 
for his adaptation of Chandu's ad- 
ventures. Released just two months ■ 

before r/reWomm/(1932),Menzies 
(along with co-director Marcel Var- ■ <3^ 
nel) set much of the film in a large * 

Egyptian temple that draws on the 
same Iconography and feel of the 
Boris Karloff classic. Hidden within, Roxor is a mad 
scientist who works in a knock-off Frankenstein's 
lab stocked with Tesla coils and other dangerously 
crackling electronics. And then there's the casting 
of Dracula himself - looking lean and sinister, Lugo- 
si is fhe perfect vehicle for Roxor's particular brand 
of comic book villainy. The handsome Hungarian 


were soon popping up in horror films. One scene 
in Chandu seems particularly prescient: drinking a 
magic potion, Chandu suddenly disappears from 
within his still-visible clothes, an effect that antic- 
ipates the following year’s The Invisible Man. But 
other early efforts such as King Kong (1 933), Bride 
of Frankenstein (1935) and The Devil-Doll (1936) 
all seemed to sense the potential of these kinds of 
effects to help tell extraordinary stories. Off-camera 
transformations, such as Lugosi's changing into a 
bat in Dracula. already seemed passe, and even as 
early as Werewolf of London (1935) such moments 
had already become an integral part of horror cine- 
ma's onscreen spectacle. 

Just as Chandu walks through hot coals to prove 
his powers In the film’s gripping opening scenes, 
Menzies was able to blaze a trail with his cheap- 
ly achieved optical effects, many of which he in- 
corporated into his later films Invaders From Mars 
(1 953) and The Maze (1 953). Though built around a 
simplistic, cliffhanger-laced story Intended largely 
for children, the FX achievements helped expand 
beyond early horror's reliance on makeup effects 
and bodily contortions, challenging technicians 
to create impressive works on limited budgets. 
Though never truly part of the early classic horror 
cycle, the film helped reshape the way audiences 
thought about the genre - and that, above all else, 
is Chandu's true magic. Q 


Is even more memorable and charismatic than in 
White Zombie and Murders In the Rue Morgue, his 
other high-profile roles that year. 

Although it’s a stretch to call Chandu a horror 
film, Menzies' work here helped evolve the idea 
of genre film special effects, an influence that 
was seen almost immediately. Whfle the effects 
in films such as Frankenstein (1931) and Dracula 
(1931) were largely limited to ghastly makeup and 
expressionistic sets, techniques including travel- 
ling mattes, rear projections, models and double 
exposures occur regularly through- 
out Chandu - surprising, since it was 
3 budgeted B-film. As in The 
Spider, many of these camera effects 
and post-production manipulations are 
presented as "magic tricks," such as 
when Chandu watches Roxor i 


a crys- 

tal ball, unleashes a spell that morphs 
enemy rifles into wriggling snakes, and 
■ creates a double of himself to trick a 

dlmwitted henchman. He even hypno- 
tizes his hard-drinking assistant (and comic-relief 
foil) MIggles (Herbert Mundin) to see a tiny reflec- 
tion of himsetf - a mlni-Miggles - wagging a finger 
at him whenever he reaches for a bottle. 

Though many of these effects had been around for 
years, dating back to fhe shorts of Georges M6li6s 
(who also worked as a professional magician), they 







enjoy a revival in 201 1 (blame that oid twenty- 
year nostalgia cycle), it’s only natural that our 
old friends in the Knee-Jerk Mafia got some 
mileage out of The Woman. There’s still footage 
on YouTube of some sorry git being turfed by 
security for carrying on like a punk-ass li’l PC 
baby at the film’s Sundance premiere. (There 
was speculation that the incident was staged but 
McKee swears it wasn't.) Of course, to confuse 
the misogyny of Cleek with the actual intentions 
of McKee (not to mention Ketchum) would be the 
acme of idiocy; missing the point is unfortunate, 
but actually making a point of missing the point 
is flat-out unforgiveable. 

The Woman is neither old enough nor obscure 
enough to be credibly called a “lost” film but it's 
not easy to come by. I cringe when the word 
‘'important” is attached to any film or filmmaker, 
but I can almost see my way clear to using it 
myself when it comes to McKee, who makes 
startlingly original horror films that are staunchly 
feminist without drowning them in trite Women’s 
Studies 101 drivel. The Woman goes neither 
where you expect nor where you want, and may 
well leave you feeling like your soul’s been ass- 
raped. Normally, this is where I’d tell you to get 
the hell out of my basement; instead. I’ll just 
admonish you to avoid McKee's unless you’re 
feeling particularly ballsy, 'cause there's some 
seriously fucked-up shit lurking down there.® 
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/ ou’ll need a shower after this one." 
jf Yeah, you’ve heard that before - A 
f Serbian Fiim, Irreversible, The Girl 
Next Door or that sex tape involving the skinny 
guy from Saved by the Bell. It certainly applies 
to The Woman (2011), but this bleak groin-kick 
of a film also holds an odd place in the ongoing 
conundrum that is the career of Lucky McKee. 

McKee pretty much became a household 
name among Rue Morgue staff in 2002 when 
he knocked us on our collective tuckus with the 
frightening, mordantly funny and heartbreaking 
masterpiece May. He counts Tobe Hooper and 
Mick Garris among his most vocal supporters, 
the latter of whom invited him on board for 
the first season TV’s Masters of Horror. Much 
rejoicing, predictions of greatness and bandying 
of superlatives ensued. And then... pftfttt. 

Of course, the tale of the promising young 
filmmaker whose career sputters 
and stalls through no fault of his 
own is as old as the medium itself, 
but fuck me, it wasn’t supposed to 
go quite like this for McKee, was 
it? His next feature. The Woods 
(2006), had an incredible cast but 
never quite rose to its own sense 
of occasion, its release further 
hobbled by corporate fuckery; 

Red (2008) was a catastrophically 
troubled production that saw 
both McKee and frequent leading 
lady Angela Bettis shitcanned mid-shoot, with 
conflicting accounts of what really went down 
still circulating today. 

Then came The Woman (2011), co-written by 
McKee and Rue Morgue fave Jack Ketchum, in 
which outwardly respectable rural New England 
lawyer Chris Cleek (Sean Bridgers) and his family 
kidnap, confine and brutalize a feral woman 
(Pollyanna Macintosh) in the basement of his 
barn in a twisted effort to "civilize” her. Well, 


that’s Cleek’s cover story anyway; truth is, he's 
long since broken the spirits of the other women 
in his life and is looking for a real challenge. The 
cast IS astounding; Macintosh is a thoroughly 
sympathetic victim here but never lets us forget 
that she's the top predator in her own world, 
and Zach Rand brings the skeeve as Cleek’s 
son Brian, a dead-eyed tween 
sociopath all too eager to follow in 
his old man’s footsteps. But they’re 
largely upstaged by Bridgers, who 
exudes bland, bourgeois patriarchy 
gone barking mad while eschewing 
the cinematic clichfe we commonly 
associate with it. 

A classic? Not quite. For all of The 
W'oma/T’s strengths, its Imperfections 
are manifold. Several subplots feel 
unnecessary and underdeveloped 
(rumours of significant footage left 
on the cutting room floor might explain this), 
some motivations are a stretch and we're asked 
to make the odd leap of logic. The film doesn’t 
quite push all the buttons it aims for, but when it 
hits, it hurts like a motherfucker. It’s harrowing 
where it could have been merely exploitative in 
lesser hands and the violence is almost tangibly 
painful. 

Given that the political correctness witch hunt 
of the early-to-mid-1 990s was just beginning to 
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AVAILABLE FROM RUE-MORGUE.COM 


THE BLACK MUSEUM: LURID LECTURES FDR THE MORBIDLY CURIOUS 

NOW AVAILABLE ON DVD 



"TDRDNTD'S PREMIERE HORROR LEETURE SERIES THE OLAEK MUSEOM IS PLEASEO TO PRESENT 
VOLUME I OF OUR DVO HORARY. FEATURING LEETURES ON FOUNO FOOTAGE FILMS. PREGNANEY IN 
HORROR. EULTS ANO DIGFODT. EURATED BY PAUL EORUPE ANO ANOREA SUBISSATI." 


AVAILABLE NOW AT THEBLACKNUSEUM.LOM. 
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UKIO FULCI'S TDMGIE 

Stephen Romano 


PROMETHEUS: 
UFE WD DEXTH 

Dan Abnettand 
Andrea Motti 
Dark Horse 


TALES FROM 
THE OARKSTBE «1 

Joe Hillard 
Gabriel Rodriguez 

m 


DARK SOULS *2 

George Mann and 
Alar Quah 


THE DARK TOWER; THE DRAWING OF 
THE THREE - BITTER MEDKIKE *3 

Peter David, Robin Furth and 
Jonathan Marks 
Marvel 


POPPET MASTER *16 

Shawn Gabborin and 
Antonio Ontiveros 
Action Lab 






Fulci’s TTie Beyond {which had recently 
been reissued by Quentin Tarantino’s 
Rolling Thunder Pictures). To tie in with 
the release, Romano wrote and drew a 
graphic novel adaptation of the movie, 
which included a CD of the film’s score. 
The pair decided to follow that project 
with a similar adaptation of Zombie, 
but financial issues compromised the 
quality of the book and Romano was 
less than satisfied with the results. 

Over the next few years, he continued 
his efforts to bring Fulci to the literary 
masses, beginning with an adaptation 
of Gates of Hell with Derek Rook (now 
the founder of Rough House Publishing) 
in 2002. That project also stalled, 
though Rook finished the book on his 
own nearly a decade later. 

Romano continued writing, releasing 
horror novels, the illustrated Shock 
Festival {RM#84). and even penning 
the debut episode of TV's Masters of 
Horror. He also collaborated with Lewis 
on the screenplay 
Bottomfeeder, 
which he describes 


Undead gore galore in Lucio Fuksi’s Zombie. 


I t’s difficult to explain the works of director 
Lucio Fulci {Zombie, The Beyond) to 
people not familiar with his films. How do 
you describe the mash-up of grindhouse, 
low-budget exploitation and over-the-top 
gore effects, all wrapped up in a high-concept 
philosophical narrative? 

It’s proven equally difficult to adapt the Italian 
gore-maestro’s opera for the comics industry, 
an absence that has not gone unnoticed by 
discerning horror fans. In a world full of four- 
colour salutes to John Carpenter, George A. 
Romero and Wes Craven, Fulci’s absence sticks 
out like a splinter in an eyeball. 

That’s changing thanks to Eibon Press 
(eibonpress.com), a label dedicated to adapting 
and furthering the many works of Lucio Fulci on 
the comic page. 

‘'Fuld’s films existed in this really sleazy 
market of exploitation horror, and he didn't get 
a lot of respect for even his most well-known 
efforts while he was still alive,” says Stephen 
Romano, writer and co-founder of Eibon Press. 
“Which is exactly the same stigma attached to 
the early horror comics of the 
’50s, '60s and ’70s; they all 
evoke the same kind of queasy 
nerve tingle that a damn effective 
exploitation film has. Which 
is why I think Fulci is ripe tor 
exploration in a dark horror comic 
form, with no restrictions; in fact, 
that’s one ot the reasons why 
we finally decided to build our 
own Indie label with all this. We 
wanted absolute artistic control." 

The first release from Eibon is 
an adaptation of Fulci’s classic 
zombie vs. shark film, 1979’s 
Zombie, written and drawn by 
Romano. The issue sold out 
instantly online when ft debuted in early June 
(those who missed out, don’t worry, reprint plans 
are underway), yet the road to success was not 
an easy -or quick -one. 

The press’ genesis stretches back to 1998 
when Romano and business partner Shawn 
Lewis decided to work on a soundtrack for 


as a cross between 
Humanoids From die Deep 
and Bad Lieutenant. When 
the duo decided to adapt 
the screenplay into a comic 
book, Eibon Press was born. 
This also seemed like an 
opportune time to resurrect 
Zombie and Gates of Hell 
and give them a proper and 
complete release. 

Romano and Lewis 
decided early on that 
Eibon would sell directly to 
consumers online, but with added incentives. 
Each issue comes in a shrink-wrapped “record 
jacket-style wrap,” and Zombie #1 includes 
sleeve notes, stickers, a bookmark and 
certificate ot authenticity. 

“We just went crazy with the concept ot 
making collecting actual printed comic books 


cool again," explains Romano. “And we spared 
no expense to make the books themselves 
the greatest horror comics ot all time; super 
premium offset printng, and amazing paper and 
cover stock. We intend to make real history with 
these comics.” 

Fulci fans will be happy to know that the 
books’ contents more than live up to the lavish 
packaging, with plenty of the director’s signature 
eye-popping and organ-spurting on display in full 
bloody colour. The restored Zombie and Gates of 
Hell are well into production and available tor 
preorder - and Zombie fans will be thrilled to 
discover that Romano plans on taking the series 
past the film’s events. But next on the chopping 
block: Bottomfeeder. 

Yes, as Romano enthuses, “This is just the 
beginning.”* 
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The Prometheus comics have benefitted from strong writing and creative use of the Alien mythology. In other words, all the 
things the film lacked. The next chapter, Life and Death, picks up shortly after the recent firedafo/' miniseries, but thankfully you don't 
need to read that series in order to understand or enjoy this one. After the battle depicted in the Predator series, a fleet ot Colonial 
marines has been split in two. One group remains aboard their original vessel, the Hasdaibal, while the other finds itself on an alien 
craft that should be familiar to anyone who's seen Alien or Prometheus. When one of the gigantic Engineers is revived, he begins to 
wreak havoc with the crew, while those on the Hasdrubal try to figure out why contact has been lost. Though superficially derivative ot 
. the films it's based on, the book is salvaged by interesting characterization and good artwork by Andrea Mufti. It also helps that we still 
know very little about the Engineers, which gives their movements and motivations in this story a welcome air of mystery. 


Jo€ Hill attempted to bring Tales From 
the Darkside back to TV screens a couple of 
wears ann but that nrniert failed to materialize. 

Now some of those 
stories are being 
adapted into comics 
in this four-part 
series. The first 
tale, “Sleepwalker," 
is about Ziggy, a 
young slacker who 
inadvertently lets a 
woman drown when 
he nods oft during 
lifeguard duty.Aftera 
disturbing encounter 
with a stranger on 
the street, Ziggy 
finds himself cursed with the ability to make 
anyone who looks at him instantly fall asleep. 
If that wasn't bad enough, the inconsolable 
husband of the drowned woman is out to avenge 
her death. The tale suffers 
somewhat by being condensed 
into twenty pages; there's a 
tremendous amount of exposition 
in the opening that prevents the 
story from unravelling naturally 
and the reader never really cares 
about Ziggy as a result. The next 
tale, “The Black Box,” will be told 
over two issues, which hopefully 
rectifies the problems dogging 
the premiere story. 


The video game Dark Souls 
treads upon familiar ground for 
tans of Tolkien or Dungeons & 


Dragons Heroic quests, 
horrific beasts, brave 
warriors and dark domains 
are all present and 
accounted for. This actually 
works to the comic’s benefit 
as it makes it instantly 
accessible to people who 
have never played the 
game. In their search for 
the evil Everlord’s home, 
the brave Fira and Aldrich 
journey through The 
Weeping Forest where 
they encounter a horde of 
massive spiders. Artist Alan Quah really gets to 
show off his skills with these eight-legged freaks, 
savouring all the creepy-crawly aspects of the 
deadly arachnids. Disgusbng and terrifying, this 
battle forms a strong web at the centre of a very 
well-stitched yarn. 

Stephen King’s massive 

Dark Tower saga contnues 
with The Drawing of the 
Three - Bitter Medicine, 
which roughly adapts the 
middle portion ot the original 
novel. In the latest Issue, 
heroin addict Eddie Dean 
must decide whether or not 
to rescue the Gunslinger 
and risk abandoning his 
newfound companion, 
the legless Odetta, to the 
mercy of the predatory 
“lobstrosities." What Eddie 
doesn’t realize, however, is 


that Odetta is far more likely to fall 
victim to her deadly inner demons. 
Peter David and Robin Furth do an 
admirable job of adapting King’s 
text, but there's little to recommend 
to those who aren’t already fans of 
the novel. The story moves slowly 
and lacks in suspense and chills. 
It’s all a bit dreary, but then again, 
so is the source material. 

Puppet Master ha$ proven 
to be a fun ride, deftly tying the 
complex mythology of the films 
into a series of imaginative story 
arcs that gently push the overall narrative 
forward. The latest arc, "Vacancy,” begins with 
the notorious Bodega Bay Inn back in business. 
Young Anthony, the reigning Puppet Master, has 
been taken in by the new owners and he and 
his wooden - and now 
docile - subjects are 
enjoying the peace 
and tranquility. Ot 

course it can't last, and 
when the mysterious 
Samuel arrives, the 

puppets suddenly find 
themselves hunted for 
a change. Add some 
flashbacks and an 

appearance by human- 
sized killer doll Camille, 
and you have an issue that could have felt 
cramped but instead moves at a fast pace, 
manoeuvering the various pieces while dropping 
hints of a much larger game being played. 
Another solid entry.9 
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most of the other essays are worthy additions 
to Lovecraftian scholarship. This goes especial- 
ly for Isabella van Elferer’s “Hyper-Cacophony: 
Lovecraft, Speculative Realism, and Sonic Ma- 
terialism,” which applies critical musicology to 
HPL's references to sounds and music to invoke 
unearthly regions and beings, and to Brian John- 
son’s “Prehistories of Posthumanism...” - an 
excellent critique of the quasi-Lovecraflianism 
of Alien and Prometheus that perfectly pinpoints 
their anthropocentrism. 

Also worthy ot note are essays on “Race, 
Species, and Others” by Jed Mayer, “H.P. 
Lovecraft’s Reluctant Sexuality” as exemplified 
through the Monstrous Feminine in “The Dun- 
wich Horror” and "H.P. Lovecraft as Subcul- 
tural Avatar" (both by Carl H. Sederholm), and 
“Lovecraft’s Literary Afterlives” as reimagined 
in Neil Caiman’s “A Study in Emerald” by David 
Simmons. A fine, though non-essential interview 
with China Mieville rounds out this solid, some- 
what heady but not impenetrable guide to the 
Age of Lovecraft. 

DEJAN 06NJAN0VIC 


END OF WATCH 

Stephen King 

Scribner 


End of Watch brings to conclusion the Bill 
Hodges trilogy that Stephen King began in 2014 
with Mr. Mercedes and followed up with Finders 
Keepers in 201 5. While those two novels, which 
focused on the exploits of retired Police Detec- 
tive Kermit William Hodges, fall into the noir/ 
gumshoe genre, this third entry finds the author 
playing in more familiar, supernatural territory. 
And for the most part, it works. 

End of Watch sees the return 
of Brady Hartsfield, the title vil- 
lain of Mr. Mercedes who, at 
the conclusion of that tale, was 
left with severe brain damage 
following his suicide mission to 
blow up an arena full of young 
girls attending a pop concert. It 
turns out that Brady, in his near 
vegetative state, somehow de- 
veloped the power of telekinesis 
and, through the use of a Game 
Boy-like device called the Zappit, 
the ability to move his conscious- 
ness from one body to another. 


THE AGE DF LOVECRAFT 

Carl H. Sederholm and 
Jeffrey A. Weinstock, eds. 

University of Minnesota Press 


Hodges, along with his partners, the obsessive 
compulsive Holly Gibney and former neighbour 
Jerome Robinson, races against time, technolo- 
gy and his own failing health to stop Brady from 
unleashing a suicide wave against the young 
women he failed to kill six years earlier. 

As far as trilogies go. End of Watch very much 
follows the pop culture trajectory of diminishing 
returns - while the book is engrossing, fun and 
familiar, in large part because of the appealing 
characters King has already crafted, it's not quite 
as good as either the first or second entries in 
the series. King had the detective story down 
pat with Mr. Mercedes and Finders Keepers, but 
End of Watch's reliance on psychic powers and 
body-swapping feels somewhat forced and per- 
haps even unnecessary. 

Ultimately, while there’s much to enjoy revis- 
iting these characters one final time, the title of 
the book is pretty much a dead giveaway as to 
how the trilogy will conclude. 

ANDY BURNS 


THE MAMMOTH BOOK OF CTHULHU 

Paula Guran, ed. 

Running Press 


The trouble with Lovecraft continues. On one 
hand, his ever-growing popularity is evidenced 
in countless new Lovecraftian anthologies (com- 
ing soon: Children of Lovecraft, Autumn Cthulhu, 
Cthuihusattva...). On the other, his privately held 
views on race and gender continue to appall and 
enrage some writers. The Mammoth Book of 
Cthulhu would have it both ways, as it embodies 
exploitation through condemnation. 

In the introduction, mostly recycled from her 
previous Lovecraftian anthologies, Paula Guran 
admits that “one does what one 
can to sell books!" (Cthulhu is in 
the title only as a brand name to 
sell more copies, since no Cthul- 
hu can be found among the lurid 
tales within. A more honest title 
would have been The Mammoth 
Book of Loss, Grief and Human 
Suffering. Exit cosmic honor, 
enter divorce, family abuse, 
children dead, parents lost. 
Some of the stories are not even 
related to Lovecraft but to his 
predecessors or contemporar- 
ies; Edgar Allan Poe in Michael 


Love him or hate him, Lovecraft’s star is on 
the rise. Evident proliferation of anthologies with 
“Lovecraftian" homages and pastiches is ac- 
companied by scholarly works devoted to “The 
most important single author of the weird” and 
“One of the few masters of the tale of terror that 
reaches for, and often attains, awe,” as Ramsey 
Campbell rightly claims in his foreword to the 
new collection The Age of Lovecraft 
The book views Lovecraft’s writing through 
a strong philosophical lens, in particular from 
the perspective of 000 (object-oriented ontolo- 
gy, which, as Wikipedia states, is def ned as “a 
school of thought that rejecte the privileging of 
human existence over the existence of nonhu- 
man objects"), but this branch of speculative re- 
alism does not bring much freshness to the table 
other than new jargon to rephrase the same Old 
Ones. The editors, to their credit, also included 
an essay that convincingly questions the HPL- 
000 links (“Lovecraft, Witch Cults, and Philos- 
ophers” by W. Scott 
Poole). This paper 
is not favourable to- 
wards the old gent: 
it shows his unques- 
tioning acceptance 
of the witch-hunfing 
mythology and prox- 
imity to some tenets 
of fascist ideology, 
but its position is 
well-argued and 
worthy of consider- 
ation. 

The most eminent 
contributor. David 

Punter, whose work heralded the rise of the 
gothic studies in the 1 980s, provides a rambling 
and inconsequential text titled “Lovecraft: Suspi- 
cion, Pattern Recognition, Paranoia," which will 
not surprise readers of his Literature of Terror 
(1980), in which Lovecraft’s writing was called 
“crude” and "repetitive," while HPL himself was 
labelled merely “a latter-day reinvoker of past 
horrors.” Patricia MacCormack's impressionistic 
word salad, allegedly about “Lovecraft’s Cosmic 
Ethics,” is a matter of taste (and patience), but 
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Shea’s weak story “An Open Letter to Mr. Edgar Allan 
Poe, from a Fervent Admirer," Robert W. Chambers in 
A.C. Wise's old-fashioned “I Dress My Lover in Yellow” 
and Robert E. Howard In Laird Barron's atmospheric 
and vivid "A Clutch." 

The standouts include Brian Hodge's "It’s All the 
Same Road in the End,” a genuinely chilling tale of 
two brothers’ search for their long-lost grandfather 
through America’s backroads and deserted villages; 
John Langan’s “Outside the House, Watching for the 
Crows,” which updates “The Music of Erich Zann” In 
a story about The Subterraneans, a rock band whose 
drones invoke other-dimensional birdllke creatures; 
and John Shirley's clever and poignant update of 
“From Beyond" in his “Just Beyond the Trailer Park’’ in which a black boy assists 
the grandson of the mad doctor from the original story, “Caro in Carno” by Helen 
Marshall, “In the Ruins of Mohenjo-Daro’’ by Usman T, Malik, “Legacy of Sah” by 
Silvia Moreno-Garcia and ”1 Do Not Count the Hours" by Michael Wehunt are also 
well worth reading. 

Just like Guran’s previous New Cthulhu 2 {RMffISI), this book also ends on a 
strong anti-Lovecraft note: the final entry is not a story but a personal rant, a vitriolic 
attack on the dead author by Veronica Schanoes. Whether this is what one does to 
sell books remains to be seen. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 



BLUE EEL 

Lome Dixon 

Cutting Block Press 

For years, journalist Branson Turaco has been sleepwalking through life. More 
than just professional burnout, his world all but crumbled after his daughter vanished 
under mysterious circumstances. Both the police and his now ex-wife think he’s 
responsible tor his little girl’s disappearance, but the truth is a whole lot stranger. 

When police rescue a child from a more recent kidnapping, there’s evidence of a 
connection between her disappearance and an ongoing series of child abductions. 
Enlisting the help of an ambitious young researcher and a disgraced former filmmak- 
er, the journalist sets out to prove his innocence and rescue his daughter. Standing 
between them and the fate of numerous kidnapped children are fringe cultists who 
worship the titular blue eel - an organism whose bodily fluids cause intense hallu- 
cinations. 

Elsewhere, the child saved by police is sbll reeling from the trauma of her abduc- 



AMERICAN NOCTURNE 

; Hank Schwaeble 

I Cohesion Press 

Two shades of darkness are better than one. For example: 
American Nocturne, a short story collection that successfully 
fuses the horror and noir genres. That's not too much of a 
surprise though, as both genres have more in common than 
I one might initially think. In his book. Hank Schwaeble uses 
I two of the most frequently overlapping traits - darkness and 
I the mystery of the unknown - to his advantage, but he also 
[ wisely adopts the noir genre's trope ot characters who are 
> ultimately undone by their flaws, and uses it to chilling effect. 
[ Take, for example, one of the book's highlights, “Bone 
, Daddy.” In It, a stripper is ottered tons of cash in exchange 
I for having sex with a mummy. A nasty idea in and of itself, 

■ the story is made even more horrifying when we see that the 
' woman literally can’t 
r say no to money, 

' even in the most dis- 
F gusbng of situations. 

Not only is 
Schwaeble good at 
developing his char- 
acters quickly and 
succinctly, he's also 
gifted at writing some 
‘ of the most viscerally 
gruesome passages 
imaginable. Aside 
; from the sex scene in 
■ “Bone Daddy,' “Nur- 
■ ture" features a man 
> who watches his arm 
; get sawed off, foliow- 

, mg two scientists’ escalat'ng argument over the old “nature 
: vs. nurture" debate. Schwaeble forces us to experience it 
' in grisly detail Similarly, his descriptions of corpses and 
I what caused their deaths can make you want to shut the 
I book tight and never open it again. Luckily for the reader 
I (or unluckily, depending on your point of view), the quality 
I of the writing makes it virtually impossible to put American 
Nocturne down. 

Other highlights include “Midnight Bogey Blues," about 
^ a backroad nightmare that sees a man trying to dispel the 
demonic curse placed upon him, and "Mugwumps," a story 
I about when the need to do right and to expose evil can have 
I horrible results. 

r Every tale in this collection boasts its own charms and 
I scares, making it a uniformly chilling journey into darkness 
I and dread. 

BREH MCNEILL 
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S THE LURE OF THE PIRIHORMAI 
COHTINUES TO ORAW IN BELIEV- 
ERS AHD SKEPTICS ALIKE, MYRIAD 

TV shows and books purport to take audiences deeper 
into the lore, locales and sometimes even the science 
behind ghosts and ghost-hunting. With Halloween 
drawing ever closer, Llewellyn Publlcabons - a fre- 
quent purveyor of titles concerning real-life alleged 
supernatural occurrences - releases a fall lineup thick 
with ghosts, hauntings and travel guides for the spec- 
tral-minded. We train our EMF meters on three. 

A STRAN6E LITTLE PliCE^ 

THE HAUHTIN6S AND UNEXPLAINED EVENTS OF ONE 
SMALLTOWN 

BRENNAN STORR 

Brennan Storr didn't plan to write a book about the 
ghosts in his family's hometown of Revelstoke, Brit- 
ish Columbia. He was working on a family history, 
but while documenting the ghost stories his mother 
used to tell about the house in which she grew up, she 
put him in touch with a family friend 
who told him about the town’s other 


;e form the basis of A Strange 


nowhere, an apparition 
- and it starts looking like a hols 
as well. 

Though it details poltergeists, ghostly hitchhikers, 
and In-laws returning from the dead, Storr’s book is 
even in tone and captures the diversity of unexplained 
events in one small area without resorting to 
hyperbole, it’s all the more convincing as a 
result. CH 


V 

darmT 


to attach to hi 


Storr’s focus is the history of the 
town and the spooky accounts of the 
people in it, many of whom come 
across as reluctant witnesses. This 
focus works very well: as he recount 
multiple stories fmm the Main Street 
Cafe, or from the comer store now known as Boccl’s, 
or from the Rota House, Storr paints a picture of a 
quiet town with a lively pioneer history that some citi- 
zens just couldn’t bring themselves to leave - even In 
death. Add Into the mix a senes of unexplained events 
from the mountains surrounding the town - including 
lights In the sky, trails of sparks that appeared from 


HAUNTED BRIDEES 

RICH NEWMAN 

Don’t read Haunted Bridges from front to 
back, it’s not that kind of book, ff you do, the 
sites that Rich Newman explores will all bleed 
together, like so much ghostly ectoplasm, be- 
cause three to five paragraphs on each entry Is 
enough space for specifics about time, place 
and crime, but not a lot for detailed storytelling or at- 
mosphere building (or pictures of the bridges, which 
would have been nice). 

if you walk on the darker side of life, however, you 
wW want to pack this release before embarking 
on a US road trip, especially if ghost-hunting is 
on your agenda. Essentially, Haunted Bridges 
Is a curated list of the most haunted cross- 
ings in America. The locations are divided Into 
chapters based on cause and/or nature of the 
alleged paranormal activity - Hangings And 
Lynchings, Crybaby Bridges, 

Mysterious Lights, and the U A || U T P fl 
catch-all Unaccounted Odd- M n Li 11 I L U 


catch-all Unaccounted Odd- 
ities, among them - though 
many of these hauntings tit 
muiliple categories. Each r. / 
bridge gets an entry detailing how to 
find it, who’s haunting IL what you can 
expect to see there and, occasionally, 
a rational explanation for events expe- 
rienced, if Newman happened across 
one during his research. Sometimes he 


troublesome vagaries these sorts of books are prone 
to, and make it recommendable to anyone with a mor- 
bid exploratory streak. MSK 


DARK SPIRITS: A MAN TERRDRIZED 
BV THE SUPERNATURAL 

STEPHEN UNCASTER 

It’s all go In the life of Stephen 
Lancaster, paranormal investigator. 
From the glowing-eyed entities pur- 
suing his team in the opening chapter 
Eidolon Reids to the tiny handprints 
that appear on a co-worker’s bath- 
room mirror in "The Mirror Never 
Lies," supernatural beings just seem 
Dark Spiritsis his account of a series 
of tangentially linked cases on which he has worked. 

Books on the paranormal can be frustrating when 
they attempt to prove their theories with pseudosci- 
ence, but Dark Spirits ditches the bullshit tor a more 
personal approach. Whether you’re convinced by Lan- 
caster's eyewitness accounts or not, it’s clear he truly 
believes. The weakness here Is that he can1 seem to 
decide whether he’s documenting events objectively or 
Qking the reader on a spooky thrill-ride through his 
own memories, it does read a little like over-hyped 
fantasy in places, and his attempts to re- 
main objective mean the book is laced with 
a - likely inadvertent - subtext in which 
marriages collapse In one chapter and team 
members turn oirt to be dating each other 


Dark Spirits, on the whole, is a bit like 
being cornered by an energetic chap at a 
party who just wants to tell you some cork- 
ing ghost stories, if you're in the mood, and 
can deal with a tall tale or two, it's pretty 
neatCHp 




tion. At her parents' home, she warns of 
the pending threat of "angels” returning 
to Earth. Promptly, these angels appear, 
murder her parents, and kidnap her again. 

Lome Dixon’s Blue Eel is an engaging 
and offbeat mixture of police procedur- 
al, eidritch mysticism and monster story 
wrapped up in a tale of redemption. As 
Turaco embarks on an odyssey to retrieve 
his daughter, what begins as a straightfor- 
ward tale of revenge and potential rescue 
takes several bold, surreal turns. While the 
puzzling together of various off-the-wall 
elements including fringe criminals, para- 
sites and ritual sacrifice threatens to derail 
the story, the effect is pleasantly dizzying rather than distracting. 

Though Dixon stumbles with some corny tough-guy dialogue, the novel’s 
at its best when it floods the reader with offbeat characters, queasy vio- 
lence and bizarre cult antics. When the story slows down for meditations 
on fate or its heavily telegraphed conclusion, you’ll miss the craziness and 
wish the eels would start talking or belting out the lyrics to "Aylmer’s Tune” 
again. Missteps aside. Blue fa/ is a somewhat successful tale of revenge, 
monsters and religious homor. 



TRIBULATIONS 


ADAM CLARKE 


Richard Thomas 
Cemetery Dance 


From hillbilly torture to futuristic on-call gigolos. Tribulations - the lat- 
est short horror collection from Richard Thomas - covers a wide swath of 
scares, cramming many of society’s anxieties and taboos into the single 
collection. Like most books containing multiple stories, there are some mis- 
steps and unsuccessful assumptions made by the author about the fears 
of the reader, but the consistently high quality of the writing and the flow 
between the stories make this an above-average omnibus. 

At first. Tribulations seems to stumble from one story to the next, with 
no consistency between length and tone, which is initially jarring. But as 
Thomas’ tales line up, patterns emerge. From 
nipple fixations to erotic indiscretions, the nar- 
ratives do indeed flow from one to the other, 
just not in the way you might expect. And it 
pays to read multiple stories in a single sitting, 
as the collective experience of Tribulations 
is greater than if each story were consumed 
individually, since the tales build on each oth- 
er. The book also gives you a good taste of 
Thomas’ twisted sense of humour and attitude 
towards humanity’s darkness. For instance, 
the potential sacrifice of a young girl in “The 
Culling” keenly highlights his penchant for 
forced mortality, which returns in ditferent forms throughout the collection. 

While horror often thrives in brevity, the longer stories in Tribulationstru\)/ 
shine. “Bringing in the Sheaves’’ (about flirtations turned deadly) and the 
post-apocalyptic “The Wastelands” each offer fully realized worlds, includ- 
ing relatable characters with their own personal demons. Thomas shows off 
what he’s capable of when working with a higher word count. Unfortunately 
the opposite is also true. Certain undersized stories (“Wicker Park Pause" 
and “Gandaberunda”) fail to fully explain what is happening and why you 
should care. They each end far too abruptly, and with a confounding wink 
at the reader, as if we're supposed to be In on the joke. It’s a frustrating bit 
of self-congratulating cleverness. 

Tribulations has its, well, tribulations, but for the most part it’s a treat for 
the horror connoisseur, 

DEIRDRECRIMMINS 






I ike everyone else in ffie world, you’ve wanted to do 
things people say you shouldn't do. How many times 
in your life have you wanted to slap someone? Really, 
literally strike them. You can't even begin to count the times. 

Thus begins Nicole Cushing’s extraordinary work of extreme horror 
' Mr. Suicide, which took home Best First Novel at this year’s Bram 

, Stoker Awards. The book is impressive not just for its tale of a young 

> man who hears voices in his head and gradually begins to separate 
himself from reality, resulting in bloody, eviscerating violence, but 
because it's written entirely in the second person. I caught up with 
Cushing following her win to discuss her unusual novel (out now 
from Word Horde). 

i WHY WRITE MR. SUICIBEW THE SECOND PERSON? 

r When I was a teenager I read Jay Mclnerney’s novel Bright Lights, 

• Big City and admired the way that he used second-person point of 

! view.... He’s using it to depict 

his protagonist’s self-chastising 
internal monologue. One aspect 
of the main character’s psyche 
^ (the narrator) is talking to an- 
other aspect of the main char- 
acter’s psyche (the "you” of the 
book). ... So if you want to write 
■ a novel about a teenager who is 
' self-loathing and introverted - 
a kid so alienated that he ends 
up spending a lot of time In his 
head - then second person isn’t 
; such a bad way to go. In gener- 
^ al, it suggests a psyche divided 
; against itself. I also liked that 
second person implies the psy- 
chiatric symptom of depersonalization (a radical detachment from 
t self). And, of course, there’s always the possibility that If second 

P person works well, readers may find themselves absorbed into the 

[ protagonist's psyche, 

I DIO YDU FIND IT CHALLENGING TO GET INSIDE YDUR YOUNG MALE 
PROTAGONIST'S HEAD? 

Getting into his head wasn’t a problem. But staying in his head (day 
after day, month after month as I wrote that book) was more chal- 
I lenging. I won’t lie - sometimes the little fucker grated on me. 

IN TERMS OF DISTURBING SCENES, HOW DO YOU DETERMINE 
i WHETHER YOU'VE GONE TOO FAR OR NOT FAR ENOUGH? 

^ My writing is driven by a need to be honest with the reader about 

I how the wohd (at its absolute ugliest) really works; how the world 

(at its absolute worst) really feels. If I’m holding back from that, then 
I my fiction liestothereaderby omission. And if I’m lying by omission, 

I then I’ve not gone far enough. On the other hand, when I was writing 

i Mr. Suicide I kept a close eye on the duration of the grisly parts. . . . 

[ I wanted to make sure I didn’t go foo transgressive for too long. An 

' unceasing parade of “Yuck!" would overshadow my characters and 

[ themes. And I wanted to use the “Yuck!” as a tool to build characters 

I and themes. 

'ONICAS 





THIS MDNTH: MATTY RYAN TOBIN 


M atty Ryan Tobin has been 
slashing up the horror art 

scene with a sinister style that 
merges dynamic illustration and 
teicturing techniques to make 
images that seemingly appear 
trom the darkness itselt. His talent for clever 
compositions has earned him gigs designing 
T-shirts for Fright Rags, pieces for Sideshow 
Collectibles and gallery work for Hero Complex. 
Things have really picked up since Mondo 
spotted his spooky Blair Witch Project print, 
which led to him creating official prints for Jaws 
and Black Swan. The Hamilton, Ontario, artist 
shares what terror makes him tick. 

What got you into horror? 

Childhood curiosities. I can say honestly I 
discovered horror on my own. I didn't have 
older siblings or any outside influence. I was 
always attracted to the horror section at the 
local Jumbo Video. Scared but intrigued. My 
folks would catch me sneaking off to look at the 
covers and they’d yank me out and tell me this 
is why I can’t sleep. The first horror film I ever 
saw was Pet Sematary, I was four and it roped 
me right in. A Nightmare on Elm Sfneef sealed 
my fate as a horror fan for life. 

Kour Blair Witch Proiect poster is really com- 
pelling. You don't see a lot of BVIP -related 
prints out there. Why that film? 

I was doing a small group show for Hero 
Complex Gallery in LA. ... I was given the 
opportunity to create five posters of pretty much 
any film I wanted. I wanted to choose titles that 
didn't seem to have much existing alternative 
artwork out in the world. Blair Witch is a film 
that still rattles me to my core. ... I came to that 
idea based on one specific guote from the film: 
"...an old woman whose feet never touched the 
ground.” That's spine-chilling to me. That stuck 
with me from way back in ’94 all the way to 
now. She controls everything in the woods. She 
is the woods. 



Your compositions are dynamic, where do 
you start? 

I'm all over the place. All I know is when I 
approach most compositions, I ask myself, 
"How deep can I go with this? How can I make 
something rich, clever and thought-provoking 
where therein lies the story and essence of 
the film?” I want something that's visually 
appealing but where you can peel back layers of 
skin, revealing more and more about the piece 
and the film, 

A good example is your poster for Jaws, 
which, subtly, has tents on a beach forming 
the mouth of the shark. It must have been in- 
timidating to take on a film with such strong 
existing artwork. 

How do you create a poster for a film that 
will never compete with probably the most 
iconic poster ever made for a film? (Brilliantly 
executed by Roger Kastel). I almost felt it was 
arrogant of me to try. Who do I think I am? This 
is going to fail horribly. However, I finally had to 
succumb to the right mindset in that this isn’t a 



competition, this is about paying homage to one 
of the greatest films ever made. 

Find Tobin's workatworksofmattryan.com ® 
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row Films is a1 the forefront of a campaign 
to reissjB some of the best examples of 
the Ijrid Italian suspense thriller known as 
the giallo on 8lu-ray. And the results are 
stunning! 

Mario Bava’s Blood and Black Lace (1964) Is the 
quintessential giallo. The style, elegance, grace and 
brutality of the best examples of the genre all spring 
from his baroque, Technicolor fever dream. 

In the opening, a Chnstian Haute Couture fashion 
house model Is strangled on the grounds during a 
violent thunderstorm. The accidental discovery of her 
diary and the scandalous details It may contain result 
In a number of murders by a masked, black-gloved 
killer; a dogged police Inspector Is determined to 
apprehend the murderer. 

Bava Is the pioneer of the red herring, a plot device 
used specif cally In glalll to distract the audience. A 
raised eyebrow, a sidelong glance 
or a nervous close-up makes 
everyone a suspect. Bava also 
reinvented Alfred Hitchcock's 
murder set piece, carefully 
composing kills Intended to out- 
craft the master. The face pressed 
against the red-hot wood stove 
still shocks. 

Previously, the best release 
was the two-disc Unslashed 
Collector's Edtbon DVD put out 
by VCI Entertainment In 2005. 

Unfortunately, ft was sourced from videotape. Arrow 
went all in with a 2K scan of the original camera 
negatives and painstakingly restored this for an HD 
transfer that no doubt looks better than the first print 
struck 52 years ago. 

Ported over from the VCI set is the commentary 
track by Video Watchdog editor Tim Lucas and the 
two episodes of The Sinister Image featuring an 
Interview with star Cameron Mitchell. Exclusive to 
this release are the 55-minute documentary Psycho 
Analysis, the 38-minute visual essay Gender and 
Giallo and a ten-minute featurette In which giallo 
revivalists Helene Cattet and Bruno Forzani {Amer, 
The Strange Color of Your Body's Teard) dissect the 
genre and Bava’s significance to it. The extras are 
rounded out wlh high-def transfers of the original 
trailer and the US credit sequence, as well as Blood 
and Bava. an eleven-minute segment of a panel 


discussion In which Dario Argento and Bava's son 
LamPerto discuss the elder Bava's work on Argento’s 
Inferno (1980), and Ryan Haysom and Jon Britt's 
“neo-giallo" short Ke/tow(2012)- 
In 2006, NoShame Films released The Luciano 
Ercoll Death Box Set, a three-disc 
offering that included two of the three 
films Ercoll made with his wife, Spanish 
actress Nieves Navarro (credited as 
Susan Scott), the Itallan-Spanish co- 
productions Death Walks on High Heels 
(1971) and Death Walks at Midnight 
(1972), along with a compllaUon CD of 
soundtrack cues by composer Stelvio 
Cipriani. Arrow has revisited both 
titles and presents gorgeous new 2K 
restorations packaged together as the 
limited Death Walks Twice: Two Films 
by Luciano Ercoll box. While lesser examples of the 
genre, they have their respective charms. 

In the first film, Navarro stars as 
Nicole, a Parisian nightclub dancer 
who finds herself the focus of a police 
Investigation and the target of a masked 
killer with piercing blue eyes after her 
estranged jewel thief father Is stabbed 
to death In the opening scene. Both the 
cops and the voice-altered maniac are 
In search of a stolen cache of diamonds. 

Nicole suspects her abusive Poyfnend 
Michel (Simon Andreu) is her mysterious 
tormentor and flees to the English 
countryside with a lovelorn doctor. Death follows. . . 

While this one Is dry (two murders and too much 
talk) and falls firmly into the mystery camp, it does 
sport a little nudity and some genuinely suspenseful 


moments. Extras Include From Spain With Love, a 
24-minute interview with Ercoll and Navarro; Master 
of the Giallo, a 32-minute interview with screenwriter 
Ernesto Gastaldl; Death Walks to the Beat, a 
26-minute interview with composer Stelvio Cipriano; 
two trailers for the feature; and a commentary track 
by Lucas. 

The superior second film features Navarro as 
Valentina, a fashion model who agrees to take an 
experimental hallucinogen for a story her tabloid 
reporter friend Giovanni (Andreu) is working on. 
While tripping, she sees a brutal murder In the 
apartment opposite her flat. In which an older man 
in oversized sunglasses smashes a spiked Iron glove 
Into a woman's face. The apartment has been vacant 
for months, though, and even Valentina doubts the 
veracity of what she witnessed - until the killer 
begins stalking her and the body count mounts. 

This Is the more conventional giallo of the pair, 
with the bloody deaths and convoluted plot typical 
of the genre and a musing rooftop 
climax that ties it all together. A little 
comedy, decidedly quirky characters 
and a greater vanety of exotic 
locations distinguish this film from 
more workmanlike forbearer. 
Extras include the TV version of 
the film, which has footage not in 
the theatrical version; Crime Does 
Pay. a 31 -minute interview with 
writer Ernesto Gastaldl; Desperately 
Seeking Susan, a 28-minute visual 
essay on the films of Ercoll and Navarro; and another 
commentary track by the busy Lucas. When it comes 
to glalll reissues. It goes without saying that Arrow is 
really hitting the mark. 
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ff PnlUn's work is 
fantastic, iconic staff 
that goes right to the 
heart of what make 
people love horror.99 


The hauntings and unexplained 
events of one small town. 
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THE NEON DEMON 

Cliff Martinez 

Milan Records 

Tfie latest collatjoration tjetween 
composer Clift Martinez and director 
Nicolas Winding Refn Is a hypnotic 
one, as they tackle the sjrreal mod- 
el-eat-model world of the fashion in- 
djstry. As with Drive. Martinez plays 
with a range of layered synthesizers, 
this time fusing new age and elec- 
tronlca Into a trance-llke mix that 
recalls the work of Vangelis on Blade 
Runner. You can pick up that vibe 
In the title track, which pulses and 
throbs with cool textures and a men- 
acing gait. Eschewing the traditional 
rhythms of a horror film, The Neon 
Demon moves with lulling graoe, 
though Martinez goes Into darker ter- 
ritory when needed (‘'Something's in 
My Room,” "Runway"). The dreamy 
results make for a refreshing iisten 
that holds up well as an album, ft's 
rounded out whh a handful of songs 
by the likes of Sweet Tempest, Julian 
Winding, and Sla - all of which play 
up to the sultry, dangerous flair of the 
movie. JS 



H.P. LOVECRAFT 

The Lurking Fear 

Cadabra Records 

Indie label Cadabra Records has been 
making a name for itself with beau- 
tifully produced spoken word albums 
showcasing the works of H.P. Love- 
craft and Clark Ashton Smith. The 
most recent offering in the label’s on- 
going series of Lovecraft vinyl Is the 
nightmarish The Lurking Fear, whioh 


tells of a devotee of the supernatural 
who travels to Tempest Mountain, an 
area In the Catskills prone to frequent 
violent thunderstorms, to Investigate 
the disappearance of a number of 
locals. Once there, the man learns 
that visitors and Inhabitants alike 
are being snatched away and mur- 
dered - seemingly by creatures that 
can attack without being detected. 
The superlative performance by An- 
drew Leman and chillingly effective 
sound design by Teratoma Sound Lab 
help make this another winner from 
Cadabra. Try listening to It with the 
lights out. JB 



ORGASMO SONORE 

Themes International 

CfNEPLorr 

Montreal’s Orgasmo Sonore has been 
doing the soundtrack thing for a while 
now, covering greats such as Ennio 
Morricone, Stelvlo Cipriani and Bruno 
Nicolai on previous releases, but on 
Themes InternationaUhe group deliv- 
ers Its first offering of original music 
Inspired by horror, exploitation and 
other film buff subgenres. The con- 
cept Isn't totally unique but principal 
member Frank Rideau does it in Or- 
gasmo Sonore's trademark subdued 
style, creating lean tracks with legit- 
imacy and class. Don’t expect songs 
such as “Giallo,” "Vampyros Lesbos” 
and “Erotische" to explicitly reference 
your favourite composers, as Themes 
International is written in the style of 
library music (theme and background 
music developed for anyone wishing 
to license it for their production). The 
album's title Is even taken from the 
famed London-based library music 
label. In some ways it's a strange 
record, a collection of music almost 
intentionally designed to be generic, 
but there Is enough funk, groove, 
electronic beats and cinematic at- 
mosphere here to keep any serious 
cinephile satisfied. MSS AVL 



The Witch, the Goat & 
the Malevolent Spirit 

Independent 

Wolfmen of Mars returns with its pat- 
ented blend of '70s prog-rock, ’80s 
electronica and razor-sharp sonic 
engineering, spreading action music 
and eerie atmospheres over seven 
tracks on this short (26 minute) but 
highly satisfying concept album. 
The title pretty much describes the 
tenor of each piece, with spiritual 
malevolence characterized by heavy 
electric guitars that fuzz, distort and 
go wacka-wacka to a hip backbeat, 
and witchy pyrotechnics evoked 
with woo-wooing chords and thick, 
sustained bass lines. Dialogue ex- 
tracts kick-start the Garpenter-esque 
"Within the Wall of Trees," a short 
but sweet piece with circular pulsing 
tones and quasi-Asian harmonics, 
while "The Village Idiot" should've 
been doubled In length to exploit the 
rippling backbeats and keyboards 
that push the track into an extended 


period of sweet guitar thrashing. The 
eight-minute "Moths" builds like a 
measured fugue, shifting from deli- 
cate echoplexed figures to thick guitar 
strums before every instrument em- 
bellishes the short butteasing theme. 
Fast nuanced and Infectiously kinebc. 

MRH 



BLOODY HAMMERS «« 

Lovely Sort of Death 

Napalm Records 

Covered In a blanket of goth club 
synth and stripping away much of 
the psychedelic fuzz found on 201 4's 
Under Satan's Sun, the fourth offering 
from Transylvania County, North Car- 
olina's Bloody Hammers hits a new 
high mark for the band. Recalling vo- 
calist Anders Manga's solo darkwave 
work intertwined with doom-laden 
guitar and drums, Lovely Sort of 
Death feels blackly urgent and hon- 
est and sports a more fleshed-out 
and fully realized sound than any pre- 
vious Hammers/Manga release. The 
first two tracks, “Bloodletting on the 
Kiss” and "Lights Come Alive," deliv- 



CASTLE 

Welcome to the Graveyard 
Van Records 

The fourth album from these LA occult rock- 
ers sees them showing absolutely no signs of 
slowing, and while many bands with a retro 
edge devolve toward dull rock tropes. Castle 
remains singularly exciting. Despite their appar- 
ent straight-up nature (think; a compelling grab-bag comprising Judas Priest, 
Jefferson Airplane, Uncle Acid and Black Sabbath), there’s a strange ntual 
edge to the band's sound; Elizabeth Blackwell's rubbed-raw croon colls like 
smoke from black candles In a desecrated church while Mat Davis’ guitar 
work surges and pounds In a manner that’s by turns energizing and elegiac. 
The curious otherness of the music is reflected In the band’s Ideological points 
of reference: names such as Alelster Crowley and Ellphas Levi are Intoned, 
echoing down mysterious hallways and - Just maybe - going some way to 
explain why Castle’s enigmatic, rlff-drlven racket is nothing short of magic(k). 
SSiSS AD 
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P y the time you read this, the world will be on the brink of experi- 
encing the most unlikely of reunions: the original Misfits featuring 
bassist Jerry Only and vocalist/songwriter Glenn Danzig. I’ll be 
catching that historic performance next month at Chicago Riot Fest, but in 
the meantime, I caught up with Michale Graves, vocalist from the Misfits’ 
other era, on the Toronto stop of his tour for the 2016 album When Worlds 
K Collide and its acoustic counterpart Bedlam, on Vile of Venom Records. 


CSFWVEi3 


IS HORROR JUST AS BIG A 
PART OF YOUR SOLO CAREER 
AS WHEN YOU WERE WITH 
THE MISFITS? 

Yes, each song on When Worlds 
Collide Is from an old classic 
sci-fi/ horror movie. I watch the 
movie, I call up my business 
partner Mark Allen Stewart, who 
is like the Rain Man of horror 
sci-fi movies, and he briefs me 
on it. He knows the whole story 
behind each film. I take that and 
assimilate it into my brain and make it my own by trying to stay along the 
lines of what the director was trying to bring across so that I am not just 
writing about the movie plot. 



n 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF THE COOLER MOVIES YOU WROTE ABOUT ON 
THESE ALBUMS? 

I love Sed/am [a 1 946 movie starring Boris Karloff]. It’s just so twisted and 
crazy. It’s old and it’s bad but it's good. When Worlds Collide is a really 
cool, deep movie. I Walked With a Zombie is really cool too, really abstract. 
I never saw anything like it before. The more I get into the classic movies, 
[the more I realize] the stuff they wrote was just so incredible. 


WOULD YOU SAY YOU ' RE STILL WRITING MUSIC FOR FANS OF AMER- 
ICAN PSYCHOm FAMOUS MONSTERS! 

I know what people were attracted to with the songs that I wrote for the 
original Misfits. My process is the same, whether I come at the song lyr- 
ics first or the music first. I can’t ever do what the Misfits did because I 
don’t have Jerry or Doyle or C.H.U.D., but I believe it’s the same sort of 
ingredients. 


SINCE YOU'RE BACK IN TORONTO, LET'S REVISIT THE INFAMOUS 
FIRST SHOW THAT THE MISFITS PLAYED HERE IN 1996. 

I remember all hell breaking loose on stage a couple of times. There was 
a kid who jumped up on stage...and it was driving Doyle crazy. What led 
to the violence was when he got behind Jerry and started "pumping’’ him 
from behind, if you will, and so Doyle made his way across the stage and 
punched the kid in the face, and there’s a video somewhere where you 
can see his teeth fly out. Dead square in his head. The kid jumps into the 
crowd and the show goes on. At one point, I got into it with that kid and I 
jumped into the crowd and I hit him so many times that my hand got tired, 
and the last time I hit him I just kind of threw my hand at him and broke 
my finger on his head. 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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er a beautifully sinister goth-metal 
sound not heard since October 
flosf-era Type 0 Negative, while the 
Lovecraft-inspired, synth-drenched 
"Shadow Out of Time” is not to be 
missed. Light your candelabras and 
settle into your caskets, because 
from start to finish, it’s a iove/y Sort 
of Death mtieeb. JES 



SLEEP OF MONSTERS »« 

II: Poison Garden 

SvsRT Records 

From HIM to 69 Eyes, Finnish 
bands seem particularly adept at 
darX-hearted rock ’n’ roll (blame 
the lack of sun and excess clouds). 
Now you can add Sleep of Monsters 
to that roll call. The latest musical 
venture by former Babylon Whores 
frontman ike Vil tones down that 
band’s overtly satanIc lyrics, re- 
placing them with mythological 
references, while also eschewing 
the Whores’ NWOBHM influence for 
black leather rock tempered with 
melodic choruses and sophisticated 
female backing vocals. Mis dramat- 
ic voice on II: Poison Garden, the 
band’s follow-up to 201 3's Produc- 
es Reason, evokes goth icons An- 
drew Eldritch (Sisters of Mercy) and 
Peter Murphy, while his bandmates 
wail on their guitars and drums. 
Tales of doomed kings ("Poison 
King") and ancient magic ("The Art 
of Passau") are accompanied by 
epic guitar solos ("Land of Nod’’) 
and ambitious string arrangements 
(“Golden Bough"), meaning horror 
fans should not snooze on Sleep of 
Monsters. SSS SP 



GHOUL 

Dungeon Bastards 

Tankcrimes 

Ghoul - the ultimate name in splat- 
ter thrash! Granted, it's a fairly small 
field in which to reign supreme, but 


who the hell is splithng hairs? As 
one might expect from an album 
called Dungeon Bastards by a mob 
of marauders who've adopted a 
Town That Dreaded Sundownsack- 
over-head aesthetic. Ghoul is en- 
tirely serious. That said, the band’s 
certainly not shy when it comes to 
doling out big, dense, slime-edged 
riffs that chop and hack like rusty 
blades through so much meat, ul- 
timately coming off somewhere be- 
tween Carcass, Testament and the 
bare-chested tuff boy antics of the 
Cro-Mags. While the sing-song de- 
livery can occasionally come across 
as too facile (see; "Word is Law"), 
the frantic slash ’n’ stab of cuts 
such as “Blood and Guts" and “Gul- 
tarmageddon” help hold things to- 
gether, and, should you survive the 
bloodbath, you oan also enjoy the 
ultra-geeky board game accompa- 
nying the vinyl version to further en- 
sconce yourself in Ghoul's strange, 
cellar-dwelling universe. AD 



DAWN OF ASHES 

Theophany 

Metropolis Reoohos 
Dawn of Ashes' lengthy career has 
seen the band make considerable 
changes both in terms of lineup and 
style, shedding multiple members 
as its morphed from horror-themed 
electronics to industrial black metal. 
While this might sound formidably 
esoteric. Dawn of Ashes definitely 
fends toward the more mainstream 
end of the genres it’s adopted - 
more Cradle of Filth than Blasphe- 
my, more Ministry than Coil - and 
the results are less savage than 
many might prefer thanks to the 
decipherability of the goblinesque 
vocals, chirpy electronic beats and 
grand cinematic flourishes that 
wend their way through the album’s 
bulk. The overriding impression is of 
something that might be playing in 
the background at a goth club In a 
late ’90s The Crow knock-off, and 
while this will be a scary thought for 
many, the butchery Dawn of Ashes 
metes out upon its Nine Inch Nails 
cover is the most horrifying thing of 
all.:itAD 
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. LEGENDARY HORROR COMPOSERS COME TOGETHER EOR ^ 

t* ^ SCORED TO DEATH, A BOOK ABOUT THE ARTISTS BEHIND OUR 
■ FAVOURITE MACABRE MOVIE MUSIC 
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W HO WOULD HAVE GUESSED THAT 
SOUNDTRACKS WOULD BECOME ONE OF 
HORROR’S MOST POPULAR MEDIUMS? 
Thanks 1o labels such as Death Waltz and Waxwork, which 
have released eye-popping vinyl reissues of iconic scores of everything 
from Zombl\o Re-Animator, as well as the re-emergence of Italian rockers 
Goblin {Suspiria, Deep Recti, and John Carpenter's new musical career, 
horror film music has become almost as popular as the movies it's created 
for. Yet, despite this growing interest, there remains relatively few writ- 
ten works discussing the composers behind the 
scores, especially when compared to the number 
of books available about horror directors. Enter J, 

Blake Fichera, whose Scored to Death (out now 
from Silman-James Press) compiles inten/iews 
with some of the genre's most notable compos- 
ers, including Carpenter, Fabio Frizz! and Claudio 
Simonetti, as well as newer mavericks such as 
Jeff Grace (/ Sell the Deadi and Joseph Bishara 
{Insidioudi- 

The seed for Scored to Death was planted 
when Fichera, a professional film editor/produc- 
er and film studies professor, attended a Goblin 
performance during the group’s 2013 reunion 
tour. Noticing that the crowd rocking out to the 
theme of Dario Argento’s Phenomena included 
people in their early twenties, he knew the time 
was right for a book that delved deeper into the 
stories behind the iconic scores. The challenge 
was making the subject of film composing inter- 
esting to the non-musician. 

‘‘While researching the book, I read many in- 
terviews with film music composers and I found 
their heavy use of music theory very intimidat- 
ing,” explains Fichera. “I knew a book about horror film music composers 
was something I would like to read, and decided that, as a fan, I personally 
wasn’t all that interested in the music theory aspect of it and assumed that 
there must be other fans out there like me. So going into the interviews, I 


simply asked the questions I wanted to know the answers to, and if there 
were quesfons certain composers had answered a million times before, I 
tried to get them to dig a little deeper than they were used to.” 

Presented in Q&A format, Scored to Deaf/i also features lengthy conver- 
sations with Charles Bernstein {A Nightmare on Elm Street}, Jay Chattaway 
{Manladi and Harry Manfredini {Friday hie 13thi. Covering more than the 
individual film scores, each chapter delves into the composers’ back- 
ground in music, how they became involved with film, the process behind 
scoring, and their creative relationships with the movies’ directors. 

“Deciding which composers to pursue for the 
book was very difficult and there were many 
factors that went into the thought process and 
who actually ended up being in the book," says 
Fichera, “I looked at composers who wrote 
some of horror's most Iconic themes. Diversi- 
ty was also something I thought a lot about. I 
wanted to talk to composers that represented a 
variety of styles, ages, backgrounds, national- 
ities, etc," 

As Scored to Death is aimed more at general 
fans of horror soundtracks and not just music 
geeks, it attempts to answer questions about 
the actual process of creating a score. Does a 
composer write music while watching a specific 
scene or sequence? How familiar is the compos- 
er with the film when writing? How Involved is 
the composer in making a movie scary? Fichera 
hopes his book will highlight specific parts of the 
process. 

“Clearly, I’m not the only one that loves this 
kind of music. Or else companies like Mondo, 
Death Waltz Records and Waxwork wouldn’t 
exist. I would say that the book offers a lot for 
film music lovers in general and aspiring film music composers. If they 
choose to read it, I think they will gain a real appreciation for what goes 
into writing a horror film score and how Important music is, specifically 
for horror films.” 
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THE WITCHER 3; 
BLOOD AND WINE DEC 


PS4, Xbox One, PC 

CD Projekt RED 


r Ditcher T H'/fc/rer video game 

trilogy, the iatest DLC is both cajse to re- ^ 

iio»-iriiiE /' Jolce and to mourn, as it's aiiegedly the 

finai piece of content to be reieased for - ^ 

the series. But if this is indeed the iast instailment of the roundiy 1 

exceiient action roie-piaying game, it's going out on a high note. 

Blood and Wine can be piayed In-line with the core game or 
separateiy as a stand-aione campaign; regardiess of your prog- * 

ress in The Witcher 3. you have the option to immediateiy jump 
into the DLC with an appropriately ieveiied and outfitted charac- 
ter. The new content sees our monster-hunting hero, the witcher 

Gerait, whisked away to Toussaint (a part of the world iargeiy Blood and Wine is a meaty but uitimateiy 
unaffected by the unrest of the main game's piot). There, Gerait more iighthearted addition to The Witcher 3 

is contracted by a duchess to find who or what has been kiiiing that concludes Gerait's story on a satisfying 

aging knights and put a stop to it. Along the way, he encounters note. Gamepiay-wise it chalienges players 

an oid trend, Regis, whom he thought iong-dead but who actually to use a variety of ranged, melee and horse- 
became a vampire. The pair team up to hunt the kilier, a.k-a. the back-combat skiiis to compiete its cadre of 
Beast, after Regis reveals that it's the bloodsucker who sired him. quests, which add more than twenty hours of 

The remainder of the DLC largely concerns the twists and turns content to the game. It also adds new gear, 

of their hunt. skill tree Improvements, and a homestead 
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for our hero In the form of a vineyard that 
he is bequeathed. It can be upgraded so It 
includes alchemy, weapons and armor Im- 
provement stations, as well as other perks. 

While some games suffer from the same 
diminishing returns as movie sequels. The 
Witcher 3 is not one of them. As we prepare 
to say goodbye to the franchise, Blood and 
Wine reminds us of why we fell in love with 
it in the first place, and perhaps there’s no 
better way to go out than that. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 




• TORMENTUM: DARK SORROW 


/^nfientUm il Over the past year, point-and-click 
'*“-1 puzzler Tormentum: Dark Sorrow has 
been spreading from platform to plat- 
form, most recently landing in the Apple App Store and the Google 
Play Store for mobile devices. More horror-focused than many 
games of this ilk, every screen features either blood, monsters, 
devices of torture or strange, hellish structures andH.R. Giger-es- 
que machinery - all well-rendered and appropriately squicky. 
However, the story Itself Is both simple and familiar. You awake 
caged, midway through your transport to some mysterious castle 
of torment, supposedly for the evil deeds you've committed, but 
you don't remember any of that. All you can recall is a vague 
image of a sculpture, and you’re determined to escape the torture 
castle to find it. 

The puzzles vary between easy and slightly obtuse, and with 
a mere two screens of tutorial, there's a lot of learning about 
wha^to expect as you go. Regardless, Tormentum is a perfectly 
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serviceable puzzler, which is elevated by its 
grim landscapes and artwork. Problem is, its 
genre focus and a middling attempt at mak- 
ing your decisions to kill or not kill the people 
and creatures you encounter meaningful are 
really the only things that separate it from 
other point-and-click games. The puzzles, 
while reasonably varied, aren't anything you 
haven’t seen and solved before, and consid- 
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ering that these sorts of games have been 
around In various formats since the 1 980s, It 
feels like some evolution is due. 

If you don't already worship at the point- 
and-click altar. Tormentum: Dark Sorrow 
won’t convert you into a rabid follower, but 
if you've always prayed for a puzzler that’s 
dark as dark can be, you could do worse than 
locking yourself up in this mutated nether- 
world. 


MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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f or readers of a certain age, no book cleaved as deep an impression 
' in their formative grey matter as Alvin Schwartz’s Scary Stories to 
Tell in the Dark. Today, just mentioning the title is enough to awaken 
a grinning nostalgia in even - 

the most casual literan/ olunderer. 

It seems ^Mt anyone^ who was a 

would become part ot^eir canon. SFaj 

through archives. The author 

compiled the spooky yams that HIsq 

comprised his series by delving 
into historical tomes at univer- 
folklor- 

ists. (Always the professional, 

Schwartz provided a list of his 

sources and gave kids what r •' 

was likely their first exposure r^3 ' ijltf 

to a bibliography at the end ’ S 

of his book, even indicating v 

which volumes would be “of 

particular interest to young 

The modern myths and an- 

cient legends that Schwartz 4l 

collected largely had been the 
but 

the Scary 

Sfon/es they were made more 

accessible through mass production - stuck into the hands of every child 
who smiled at the prospect of invisible snow monsters snatching up victims 
and maniacs lying in wait for unsuspecting babysitters. Cannily, the author 
kept his stories short and the vocabulary pared down to the atmospher- 
ic essentials. Schwartz was so dedicated to getting the cadence of the 
words just right that he would read his manuscripts aloud in his bathroom 
to gauge their acoustics and edit as needed. The generation of children 
who related each gruesome revelation in Schwartz's books by the shaking 
glow of a flashlight under a pitched tent of Mom's old linens were 


ation’s list of banned and challenged books,” then you’d be right. Gam- 
mell's drawings effectively guaranteed that the books became legendary 
for kids and gained infamy among adults. While Schwartz’s stories were 


approach to death - one mother 
drew parallels between a canni- 
balistic tale and then-newswor- 
thy Jeffrey Dahmer - Gammell’s 


of public outrage. His pictures 
drip with primordial nightmare 
fuel, a trademark of his waterc- 
olour-based style, bleeding and 
smoking from the page in twists 
of black and grey. Subtlety, silli- 
ness and straightforward hor- 
ror sat next to each other in 
the contents; the shadowy 
glimpse of two figures traips- 
ing through the woods (“The 
Walk”) would be followed by 
the homifying glamour shot 
of a ghostly woman’s eyeless 
face gasping out at the reader 
("The Haunted House,” pic- 
tured) only to be replaced with 
the joyously dancing form of a 
naked corpse (“Aaron Kelly’s 
Bones”). It was just another 
lesson in the Scary Stories 
syllabus: life is full of surpris- 


Though frequent attempts 
were made to remove the books from school libraries. Scary Stories re- 
mained a constant, albeit grim, fixture of juvenile academia. So popular 
was the first volume that two sequels were spawned, the first in 1984 and 
the second in 1 991 , just a year before Schwartz’s death. All three books re- 
main popular today. The series was reprinted to commemorate its 30th an- 
niversary - with artwork by Brett Helquist [A Series of Unfortunate Events 
replacing Gammell’s, to most fans’ chagrin - and is not only the subject of 
a documentary currently in the works but a feature film being developed by 
Guillermo del Toro. That’s quite the shelf life for a children’s book of 




honouring the stories’ long history of being spun ’round the campfire, ghost stories. If the world is just. Scary Stories will always be there. 


But where would the series be were it not for the gut-punching, waiting for the next creepy kid eager for a tale well-told and a 
I dread-inducing illustrations of artist Stephen Gammell? If you ’'Boo!" well-timed. 
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